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THE GOOD AND THE BAD.* 
I. 


For better or for worse, we have developed the inveterate 
habit of formulating our experience in terms of personal values. 
Familiar illustrations of this fact are not wanting, for what 
are literature and the fine arts, ethics, esthetics, and religion, 
but the organization of man’s “sense of fact’ along the 
lines laid down by his multifold relations with the world of 
things and of selves? Without a like reference to what is 
of worth, how shall we be brought to understand history, 
economics, sociology, or political science?! Nor are we con- 
fined to the academic disciplines for our examples, for the com- 
mercial and social life of to-day has its justification in the fact 
that it provides a means for the testing of the ideals, that it 
lends itself as a medium for a larger and more permanent social 
integration. Now the examination of these examples is serv- 
iceable for indicating the close connection there is between our 
sense of values and those relations of selves which are made 
explicit in our judgments of worth. If it were within the 
scope of the present paper, we should have to point out that 





*Read October 25, 1906, before the Philosophical Society of the Ohio 
State University, as the president’s address. 

* Whether or not the same truth lies at the foundations of science and 
metaphysics is a question in debate which, for that reason, we may leave 
out of the account. There is, however, a strong presumption in favor of 
this- view. 
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all value-judgments proceed from centers of personal interests, 
whatever the other terms are by which such judgments are 
limited. One term of the value-judgment is always variable, 
but the other is always constant—the judging consciousness 
itself. Consequently, the different types of worth are deter- 
mined by the different kinds of variables within the field of 
values. Thus, whether the object of valuation be some other 
self or selves, as it is in some forms of literature, in ethics, 
sociology and religion, or whether it be things, as it is in eco- 
nomics, commerce, and in part in esthetics, the point of the judg- 
ment is to determine the relation between the judging mind on 
the one side and the given object on the other, when their time 
and space relations are no longer problematical and may be taken 
for granted. The worth of a thing or a self may be condi- 
tioned upon its being here and now, but it is not determined by 
that fact. Ultimately, this worth is dependent upon the ob- 
ject’s ability to serve as an ideal center for the reconstruction 
of experience. 

What we have suggested as being true of all value-judgments 
may be made to apply to any of the special fields within which 
such judgments obtain, by making explicit the variable term 
of the relation with which these judgments deal. The sub- 
ject of this paper falls within one of the classes already 
enumerated as belonging to the general field of appreciation. 
The good and the bad are to be considered not as the only, but 
as the main types of moral worth.* But before we can state 
the problems that center in these two forms of ethical relation- 
ship, we must define the variable end of the relation to which 
we give the name moral. To put the matter in a concrete way, 
our question is whether they are things or selves which receive 
moral valuation. The answer is, of course, obvious; for if in 
our final interpretation of the universe we are led to affirm or 
deny its ethical character, we are persuaded to the view we take 





*It is not usual to include the bad along with the good in what we 
consider moral. There seems no better reason for refusing it a place here 
than for refusing to classify the ugly together with the beautiful in what 
we call esthetic. 
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by the position we hold as to whether the world manifests 
itself in a characteristically personal way. The ultimate 
philosophical problem and its solution, however, lie beyond the 
limits of the present discussion ; we refer to the possible opinions 
that may be maintained to emphasize that the term “moral” 
carries with it, whenever used, a reference to those relations 
which are determined by the nature and relations of selves. 
The moral sphere is essentially that which is constituted, 
directly or indirectly, by interacting selves. The primary 
characteristic, therefore, of the moral life, the menstruum within 
which it takes on definite form and feature, is its social quality. 
Morality, from this point of view, may be defined abstractly 
as a system of inter-individual relationships. But the relation- 
ships existing within any given society depend upon the posi- 
tion the several individuals hold in the social organism taken 
asa whole. It is obvious, therefore, that those forms of social 
life are moral which have regard to constitutional limitations. 
Now, if we lay stress, as it seems we must, upon a system of 
checks and balances which becomes effective through the 
organic nature of any society as the determining factor of its 
moral character, we can see the reason why the ethical field 
has been limited by some to those forms of social organization 
in which the human subject is all. The contention of Des- 
cartes, for example, that God is above morality, although based 
upon theoretical grounds, is the view of all who cannot find a 
common factor between finite and infinite existences. The 
point is mentioned here not for discussion, but for emphasiz- 
ing the social nature of all moral life when society is regarded 
as a self-limiting organism.’ 

Morality, thus determined, may be studied from either or 
both of two points of view. In the first, we are concerned with 
institutional morality. From the psychological standpoint, we 
may indicate the same set of facts by the term “moral judg- 
ment.” To combine in a single sentence the separate interests 
just mentioned, and at the same time to express the relation 
between them, we might affirm that moral judgments are judg- 








*Cp. Aristotle’s “Concept of Entelechy.” 
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ments of society which take concrete form in an indefinite num- 
ber of social institutions. By an institution, in this connection, 
is meant the embodiment in the concrete form of convention 
—either of law or custom—of the social judgment with respect 
to what it is permissible for the members of society to do, and 
what relations they may properly sustain to one another under 
certain ascertained limitations. Or, to state the same truth 
another way, the moral judgment is concerned with expressing 
the constitutional conditions under which it requires each and 
all who have membership in the group to regulate their lives. 
The moral judgment, consequently, is, before and above every- 
thing else, legislature. In this, it seems to us, Kant was un- 
questionably right, but his method was defective because the 
moral will was taken abstractly, apart from its concrete embodi- 
ment in the moral institutes of society. The administrative 
feature of the moral life, on the other hand, is a secondary and 
derived aspect determined by the requirements of particular 
cases. In other words, the enforcement of law is a moral func- 
tion of society, because the law is not a heteronomy but an 
autonomy, the expression of its own proper being. 

The other point of view for the study of morality is that of 
the several members of society, the standpoint of the subject of 
moral law. This gives rise to what, in distinction from insti- 
tutional morality, we may call instrumental morality. Revert- 
ing to the terminology of psychology, instead of being concerned 
with moral judgment, we are now introduced to what are called 
the moral feelings. The question we confront is not what is 
right or wrong, good or bad, but what is our reaction to that 
which has these determinate qualifications. The problem of 
morality from this standpoint refers to the mechanism of moral 
action. To put the same statement in the accepted terminology 
of ethical science, we are stating the question of motive, when 
motive is some kind or other of feeling. Just as society’s chief 
interest is in the statement of what the right thing is, the sub- 
ject’s chief concern is with the means through which the right 
thing is to be done. It is in this sense that we mark off the con- 
siderations that group themselves around the moral feelings as 
problems of instrumental morality. What to do and how to 
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get that done are the two main questions of all practical con- 
cerns. They will provide points of attachment for the further 
discussion of this paper. The question, therefore, to which 
we may now address ourselves is this: If the moral life 
broadly considered is found to have the characteristics of both 
judgment and feeling, to be both institutional and instrumental, 
in what special sense is this true of those forms of conduct we 
call good and bad? 


II. 


In this section we shall direct attention to the good and the 
bad as types of moral judgment. There are three forms—at 
any rate three, and there may be more—which these judgments 
may assume. These we shall discuss in order. 

The good and the bad get their specific determinations, in 
the first place, through the relations they sustain to an ideal. 
If it is objected to this statement that the relations escape defini- 
tion because the ideal, through which the qualities are deter- 
mined, is left without content, it should be replied that this 
primary requirement has been met already in the conditions 
under which alone such judgments take place. We remarked 
above that all moral judgments are social when the constitu- 
tional limitations of the socius within which they are made 
have become explicit. Only on these terms can any social fact 
be moral. Hence when we say that any fact is good or bad 
through the relation it bears to an ideal, we are to be under- 
stood to mean the ideal which, as a matter of fact, has made 
the judgment in question possible. The significant question 
for ethics, or indeed for any other science which develops in 
ideal ways, never concerns the scope or extent of the ideal, but 
rather whether any given content is capable of functioning in 
the interests of a better ordered experience. To speak, there- 
fore, of the ideal from the standpoint of the various natural 
and anthropological sciences, as if to validate their separate 
judgments were possible only on the supposition that some 
inclusive and unchanging norm were capable of being stated, 
is to run counter to the actual way in which our experience in 
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the several fields of knowledge has grown, and to claim an 
absoluteness for our finite judgments which falsifies the history 
of human culture. An ideal we have in every separate social 
concernment which, in respect to the actually existing situation, 
is the only ideal. To ask for more than that is to burden our- 
selves with what could be of no possible use, and to make futile 
all progress in moral living. It is sufficient, therefore, to 
recognize that all moral qualities are determined with reference 
to an ideal which controls the given situation in which conduct 
takes place. This is the first type of the concrete moral judg- 
ment. 

Looked at in a slightly different way, the procedure in this 
case may be said to be analogous to that which is implied in 
scientific classification. The formula of classification may be 
expressed thus: “This” is a case of “that.” Now, in the 
present instance, the “this” is always some definite action : going 
on an errand, studying one’s lessons, casting a ballot, or what 
not. Now each of these is, in one point of view, only a “this.” 
It is, as we say, a “fact.” It is there, a positive existence, a 
something not to be doubted. But to be merely this, to have 
to pass from one to another of such facts over the chasm that 
secures to each its separate identity, requires us either to give 
up thinking, or to find in the emotional irritation generated by 
a disordered sequence the motives of our cognitive efforts. As 
we have stated it elsewhere, “Science springs out of the con- 
flict of wishes with facts, and is at bottom the effort to satisfy 
a vague undifferentiated esthetic sense which shows itself at 
first under the demand for order and unity. The primitive 
consciousness of what is esthetically satisfying, and the re- 
straint under which the human spirit lies so long as the 
objective world presents itself haphazard, gets expression for 
itself, earliest as well as latest, in the refusal of the human 
mind to believe that the phenomena of perception cannot be 
reduced from the changing order to a rational system of rela- 
tions.” * The ground of this belief, which extends beyond the 
philosophical to the scientific fields of inquiry as well, is the 


*“The Concept of Change,” Philosophical Review, Vol. IX, p. 503. 
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fact that thought has not to do with a foreign material, but 
is the instrument which reality employs for its own reconstruc- 
tion. Every fact, therefore, is an aspect of reality which to 
be really real must develop meanings through which its individ- 
ual isolation is overcome in some inclusive whole.’ As a ques- 
tion of classification, this signifies that any given fact acquires 
importance if and when it is an example of some other fact 
or facts with which it is capable of assimilation. What this 
other—the “that’”—is in an ethical problem, we have already 
indicated. It is the meaning, the convention, the law or cus- 
tom, of which the total situation is the finite expression. If the 
separate, self-identical deed is capable of being regarded as a 
unique exemplification of the standard life of the group, it is 
to be judged good; if, on the other hand, it tends to subvert 
the communal interests, it is to be judged bad. The good 
is whatever works toward the self-preservation of the whole, 
it is whatever is capable of being controlled by the interests 
which are functional in and through the society which deter- 
mines the particular deed. The bad is whatever works toward 
social disintegration, it is whatever makes demands upon the 
social order which, without self-modification, it is unable to 
meet. 

Secondly, good or bad may be predicated of the relation 
which any social deed is the means of establishing within the 
social order. In the first case, it is the action itself which 
receives moral approval or disapproval. In this, it is the re- 
distribution of the social life as a whole which results from the 
individual piece of conduct. At the close of the last para- 
graph we referred to self-modification as the characteristic 
demand of any deed which is called bad. The point of view 
from which, in this second type of the moral judgment, we 
regard the moral life, requires us to consider how far modifica- 
tion of the common social ideal may take place without deter- 
mining the action through which this is brought about to moral 
disapprobation. This question involves the more general in- 





*For the psychological account of the process, cp. Stout, “Manual of 
Psychology,” pp. 84 f. 
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quiry into the nature of the ideal especially with reference to 
its possibility of development. We may point out that the ideal 
is the organic law of the moral process through which the 
socius comes to complete self-expression. What, therefore, is 
required by the idea of growth as characteristic of the moral 
community, is that every deed should be a unique expression of 
the common good which the socius aims to conserve. As 
unique, this means that precisely the same thing can never 
happen again. But, because it is unique, every deed also tends 
toward the modification of the ideal to which it is assimilated 
by the moral judgment. Now, as was suggested above, the 
moral judgment is not concerned with the administration of a 
law which has its basis outside the sphere of its application, but 
with the formulation of the law by which, throughout its whole 
course, definite communities are to be guided and controlled.® 
The law, therefore, which in every moral judgment receives a 
new interpretation, cannot be other than the expression of the 
degree of social integration which the particular group, through 
its structural differentiations, has at any time attained. What 
we considered, in the first instance, as a case of classification, 
we now regard as a growth in the complexity of the structural 
elements and relations of society as a whole. The problem, con- 
sequently, from this point of view reduces itself to a question 
of fact which only the life history of the community can an- 
swer. Growth, that is to say, takes place, if at all, within the 
limits of variation which are determined by the whole social 
structure. What these limits of variation are is impossible to 
state a priori. But whatever they are, so long as the deed falls 
within the specified limits, there is provided the foundation of 
moral approbation, the degree of approval depending upon 


* Theological ethics, as a rule, labors under the disadvantage of the 
administrative view of the subject; but we do not think this essential to 
its standpoint. Of course, theological ethics cannot be scientific in the 
narrower meaning of the term, but must be based upon a definite theistic 
interpretation of the universe. A bad theology, then, as readily as a bad 
metaphysics or a bad science, may lead to one-sided and erroneous views 
in the field of morality. But a good theology is just as possible as a good 
science or a good philosophy. 
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whether the upper or lower limits of change are reached. The 
good, more specifically considered, is that which secures a 
moderate readjustment of conditions as the determining factor 
of further moral judgments. The bad, in consequence, must 
be looked upon as that which carries us beyond either of the 
extreme limits of variation. When the action falls below, and 
becomes merely imitative, it is bad; when it falls above, it is 
so unique that it has lost its points of attachment with the 
common life, it introduces a relation that is disruptive. 

The third type is the personal. This is a late and highly 
developed form of the moral judgment. It implies the other 
two. To say “you are good” means not merely that this thing 
you do exemplifies the moral ideal, nor only that the relations 
established by means of your action tend to the conservation 
of the common good, but that whatever you do will both 
exemplify and conserve the established ends of the moral com- 
munity. It is definitely a judgment on character. But no 
judgment on character of the kind we call good is possible 
which is not at the same time the expression of a confidence 
which has its roots in the experience of the past. In this type 
of judgment, consequently, we have the completest exemplifica- 
tion of the social faith (con-fides) which guarantees the future. 
Our future actions are conditioned by the personal type of the 
social judgment. Or, as we popularly say, we do what is 
expected of us. We do so, not because we must, but because 
the ideal has become an established principle of action with us; 
our life has been completely socialized. We may affirm that 
it is “the spirit working in the man, the spirit of devotion to 
the moral ideal and the constant working to realize it, which 
are the chief distinctions between the good and the bad.”* 
But this spirit and this devotion are themselves the resultants 
of the life to which they themselves are more and more effec- 
tively the instrumentalities. The moral person, in other words, 
is a product of social evolution in which the ideal no longer 
exists as an abstract requirement, but assumes more vital rela- 
tions in a living example. It is the absolutely free life be- 


"Ladd, “The Philosophy of Conduct,” p. 443. 
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cause there is no tension between the individual and social 
aspect of moral existence. But for the present the implica- 
tions of the view we are suggesting lie beyond the scope of this 
paper. We must, therefore, be content to remark that he who 
does not satisfy the conditions of being morally approved must 
submit to the other types and methods of judgment until 
society has—as we significantly say—made up its mind about 
him. For to be called good or bad is, when thoughtfully done, 
an irreversible judgment. This is what is expressed, for ex- 
ample, in the proverb, “Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” 
Sometimes it is a long road that leads to social excommunica- 
tion, sometimes it is only a step. But when, in the judgment 
of society, a man has lost that feeling for his fellows which is 
the basis of social commendation, he is ipso facto a bad man 
and comes under social disapprobation and condemnation. He 
is refused the privileges of the flock because he is not a bird 
of the same feather. 


ITI. 


From the standpoint of the subject of moral action, we are 
concerned with feeling as instrumental to the moral life. The 
question whether there are unique moral feelings which serve 
as a guide to what is right and deter from what is wrong, is 
only indirectly involved in the problems of this section. We 
have to ascertain how any one comes to do the things society 
considers right and wrong, good and bad. Feeling working 
toward moral ends may be considered in typical ways. 

The first case is where a particular action gets done because 
it is regarded as a means to the satisfaction of a desired end. 
Now from the standpoint of feeling, we are always at the dis- 
advantage of selecting as means those actions which are only 
indirectly connected with the end we wish to realize. The 
reason for this lies not so much in the means we adopt as in the 
end we aim at. Hence it will be seen that in such examples as 
fall under this case, we do not have a series of events which are 
causally connected, but one in which the causal relation is, if 








*Cp. Jesus: “My Father and I are one.” 
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at all, only implicitly contained. The fact is that the relation 
between the feeling and the action through which the feeling is 
to be satisfied is not one that is based upon an analysis of the 
several factors and the discovery of a common ground, but is 
due to the practical connections which feeling is alone capable 
of sustaining. Experience, that is to say, directs the feelings 
in the choice of means to the ends which are important to them. 
Now in the moral life it is fundamentally necessary to have, 
as the support of the individual’s efforts in the direction of the 
larger good, the approbation or good will of society. This 
is only to state formally what we mean when we insist upon 
obedience to the laws and customs of the social order as the 
condition sine qua non of making the laws which are the ex- 
pression of the growing life of the community. Right judg- 
ment of what is morally worthy is, according to the best insight 
of the teachers of morality, secondary to right conduct in the 
relations of life.® Hence it is that feeling takes precedence of 
thought in relation to what is right for any one to do. We 
cannot, therefore, look upon it merely as a remarkable coin- 
cidence, but as the result of the psychogenetic development of 
the moral life, that it is through the feelings that we come 
most directly into touch with the common life which we share 
with our fellows in any prescribed social order. The social 
judgments which exist in the form of institutions become 
effective through the instrumentality of the feelings in the life 
of individuals for the getting done of those things which are in 
harmony with the social ideal. The thing done, however, from 
the standpoint of the individual does not fall under a class 
concept, it is not a judgment, but is intended to be the medium 
of that form of satisfaction which the social approbation 
mediates. 

In the second case the judgmental element, which is barely 
noticeable in the first, becomes more pronounced, but is yet 
subordinate to the feelings which are satisfied through the 
moral approval of what we do. We should include here all 


°Cp. Jesus: “Not everyone that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 
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examples of imitation, as well as those actions which, through 
either experience or judgment, are known to be germane to 
one or other of the wider classes of actions which have already 
received the social sanction. At the best, imitation is but a 
pale shadow of the moral life. And yet the common run of 
mortals, except by a providential mistake, never gets beyond 
it! It was this stage of moral development that a teacher of 
ethics had in mind when he declared to his class that “the 
good man is not the man who does what I do, but the one 
who is in right relations to the moral ideal.” And yet it must 
be admitted that imitation, when looked at from the ethical 
point of view, is a means, and, at an early stage in the moral 
education of the individual and of the race, the only means 
available for effecting the “right relation to the moral ideal” 
which was said to be par excellence the test of the goodness of 
what any one does. For I do what you do, not only because 
I must do something, but because what you do is fraught with 
no ill consequences when you do it and, before the development 
of a critical judgment, there is no reason why it should be 
otherwise when I do it. When I imitate another for moral 
reasons, therefore, I do so for the satisfactions that are to be 
gained, not because I particularly care about the thing itself. The 
individual interprets actions through their values, and feel- 
ing is the sense of the value which things have. When, how- 
ever, our sense of values fails, or—which is the same thing— 
our feelings deceive us, some factors of the problem become 
emphatic which before were either overlooked or taken for 
granted. Does it, for example, make no difference who does 
the action which is morally approved? If it does, imitation 
is no longer a safe guide to life, and when persisted in, may 
become the source of much that is to be morally reprobated. 
Why I may not do without censure what you do with impunity 
is because when I do it it does not belong to the same general 
class of actions, or does not effect the same relations, as when 
you do it. The law gets fulfilled in the one instance, it is 
broken in the other. Hence judgment must be made explicit 
if, from the standpoint of the subject, the moral feelings are 
to receive their fullest reward. Judgment thus becomes a 
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means for the development of the moral life. A larger feeling 
and active life is possible with the growth in intelligence of the 
moral subject. Any thoughtful course of action thus becomes 
good, not because it is rational, but because it secures the social 
approval in which, for the individual, moral good resides. 
However rational in itself considered the same action might 
be, in the absence of the conditions of moral valuation that 
same thing would be regarded as bad without the approbation 
of the community which is interested in the relations which the 
action establishes. We affirm that, from the individual stand- 
point, satisfaction of the feelings which center in the social 
judgment are the only guide to moral action, and to the dis- 
tinctions of good and bad. All moral actions are middle terms 
between these two sets of factors. 

Whether or not we ever reach, as a matter of individual 
experience, the third form which instrumental morality is 
capable of assuming will depend, in part, upon the issue of the 
demand for judgment which, as we have seen, the developing 
moral experience sooner or later emphasizes. If and so long 
as the requirements of the particular case are met by assuming 
the social judgment as our own, or, if and when we come to 
realize, as a practical affair, that the moral satisfaction we aimed 
at is to be reached by another course of action than the one first 
essayed, we have not gone beyond the cases of the second kind. 
It is only when we persist in our demand for moral approval 
of the thing we do in face of social disapprobation that the 
conditions are present for the development of the highest per- 
sonal or individual morality. But the recognition cannot be 
given without a redistribution of the factors of the moral ideal 
and a new insight into the implications of its own nature now, 
for the first time, made explicit in the individual who has 
created the new demand. This is the significance, for example, 
of Oliver Twist’s request for “more.” When the problem is 
stated in this way, it is no longer a question of the rightness 
or wrongness of an action, but of the goodness or badness of 
an individual. If the social consciousness comes to be aware 
of its own moral ideal in a more thorough and efficient way 
through the individual, if through the individual society comes 
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to see and realize its own truest, its most ideal life, the individ- 
ual has reached a point when se/f-approval is the necessary 
correlate of the satisfaction which, though deferred, is in- 
variably mediated by this type of social judgment. If, on the 
other hand, the tension between the individual and society is 
not resolved, but becomes a breach, we have a situation which, 
from the social standpoint, is capable of interpretation in only 
one way, but, from the individual, is significant of several. If 
no common factor can be found between what the individual 
does and what society approves, as a matter of social preserva- 
tion the individual is excommunicated, he is a bad man. He 
stands for what, with respect to the social order within which 
he lives, is disruptive. He not only does what is wrong, there 
is social remedy for that, but he persists in it. Now persistence, 
in whatever line it may work, is a fact of character. It is, 
therefore, right to take the particular action as representative, 
as a sample of what it is reasonably certain we may expect on 
other occasions. The social judgment, consequently, passes 
over from the conduct to the individual whose it is. But the 
conditions under which we have supposed the higher morality 
of the individual to develop require, even when the social judg- 
ment secures our social elimination, that we maintain the cor- 
rectness of our feelings and the rightness of our action. If 
and when this is done, there is developed the consciousness of 
a probity which finds its justification in a wider and more inclu- 
sive morality..° We act on our sense of values. But our 
sense of values must receive justification through their connec- 
tion with a more fundamental ethical existence. I am good 
then, not because my individuality of action forfeits me the 
emotional satisfactions which are connected with the social ap- 
proval, for that is the only test of goodness we have, but because 
what I do and the feelings I aim to satisfy have their roots 
in a more essential moral order. Moral actions are moral 
first because they are typical, and when they are called in ques- 








*Cp. Paul: “With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged 
of you, or of man’s judgment: Yea, I judge not mine own self. For I 
know nothing against myself; yet am I not hereby justified: but he that 
judgeth me is the Lord.” 
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tion, they may be vindicated by stating the implied principle." 
When, therefore, the lower and the higher come into conflict 
there is only one moral course. We must then become intelli- 
gent if we are to meet the demands of the best life. We can- 
not be good apart from a knowledge of what the good is. 
No less than religion does morality require of us to be able 
to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 

But, finally, we have to consider those cases in which the 
conflict between feeling and judgment has another termination. 
We are not always able to defend the things we do. Nor does 
society easily forgo its own point of view. When neither 
of these solutions of the moral situation is available, for what- 
ever cause, the only moral course for the individual is to con- 
form his actions to the requirements of the moral life as they 
have become organized in the conventions of society. Now 
this may be a permanent or only a temporary resting place in 
the struggle for the higher life. We may be forced into con- 
formity because we cannot, or because we cannot as yet, justify 
the thing for which we demand approval. In the former case, 
it is a matter in which we are in the wrong. When our action 
is incapable of interpretation through its relation, as means, to 
the broader social satisfactions, as ends, which are mediated 
by the social judgment, it loses every vestige of moral sig- 
nificance, and becomes the center of an experience which is 
wholly individual. Herein it seems to us lies the fallacy of 
hedonistic theories of ethics; they make the pleasure connected 
with the performance of the concrete act the end for which 
the actor strives, instead of considering the action merely as 
a means to a pleasure which is connected with the action’s 
social value. For us, we find in that action which is done for 
the sake of its pleasure-giving qualities the essentially bad 
action. If there is no other reason why anything should be 
done than the merely psychological fact that it is the source of 
pleasure to the doer, there is no possibility of bringing it 


“This is the significance of Kant’s dictum: That we should so act as 
to be able to will that the principle of our action should become the basis 
of a universal legislation. 
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under a moral denomination. It is merely something which 
is. It is a brute fact. It happens. Now if one persists in 
that kind of life, he is essentially and radically immoral. But 
if one attempts to justify himself by ever so small a show of 
reason, as he may do, for example, by appealing to the unity 
of consciousness which underlies and gives coherence to the 
several actions in question, he has made it possible for society 
to judge him bad, although it is questionable whether he will 
not himself pass too rapidly beyond the reflective stage to know 
himself as others know him. There is no basis of moral dis- 
tinctions where individuality of feeling is all. Good and bad 
are sounds without meaning. 

Our inability to defend our action, we have said, may be due 
to another cause. The fault may not lie in the conduct, but in 
our inability to find reasons for it. It may be the better thing, 
but we cannot as yet assert that it is, because we do not know 
why it is. It is a case of moral feeling being in advance of 
the moral judgment. In this situation, we limit ourselves by 
the recognized social requirements as a temporary expedient, 
and until the moral situation has become, by the growth in 
intelligence, more sharply defined. Theoretically, there is no 
antecedent impossibility to any one being forced to maintain 
himself in what, with respect to existing moral institutions, is 
an individualistic position. Sometimes the moral dialectic 
forces upon some people the ré/e of an Athanasius against the 
world. Such a position, however, is defensible only when the 
concrete case has been thoroughly absorbed by the moral ideal 
of which it is, ex hypothesi, the only example. Herein we 
find the significance of the great moral characters. They have, 
as we Say, an eye for essentials, and the courage to act in 
conformity to them. There is no immediate approval possible 
in such a case. The individual who is forced into this con- 
flict with the moral ideals of his class or age must define the 
principle of his action, give himself to its exemplification, 
accept all the consequences, and—the rest is with history. 

We may sum up the various points of the discussion in the 
following statments : 

1. Moral action is always social when the social is defined 
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by means of the constitutive ideas which are the organic law 
of the moral community. 

2. Institutional morality is a study of moral judgments 
which have become concrete in the form of social conventions, 
laws or customs. 

3. Instrumental morality is a consideration of the moral feel- 
ings as a means to those satisfactions which center in social 
approval. 

4. Good and bad as moral judgments assume a variety of 
forms of which we mentioned three: (1) They indicate that 
an action does or does not belong to one or other of the gen- 
eral classes of actions which have been approved by the moral 
judgment; (2) they refer to the relations established by means 
of any action according as it does or does not require a change 
in the constitutive ideas of the socius; (3) they are predicated 
of individuals who, by their action, tend to make explicit or 
to destroy the fundamental principles of the society within 
which the action takes place. 

5. From the standpoint of moral feeling, good and bad may 
mean three things: (1) that action is regarded by the individual 
as good or bad which serves or fails as a means to the satis- 
faction of the desired end; (2) moral feeling conditions the 
rise of judgment which then becomes instrumental to the doing 
of those things which are or are not comformable to the moral 
ideal and therefore of securing the approval or disapproval 
of the moral community ; (3) self-approbation, from this stand- 
point, is conditioned by the conflict between the judgments of 
society and the feelings of the individual. This conflict makes 
possible the highest as well as the lowest types of moral life. 
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THE IDEALIST AND THE INTUITIONIST. 


Since idealist ethics first began, its exponents have con- 
trasted it in general and in detail with a well-defined set of 
doctrines, those of the naturalist and the Hedonist schools. 
And with Plato at the beginning and the latest text-book at 
the end, this work seems now to have been effectively and use- 
fully done. On the other side, however—that of intuitionism— 
it seems to me possible and desirable to have the boundary line 
more clearly defined. 

I am sure that most beginners fall into confusion here, and 
I believe there is some excuse for them. Written accounts 
often allow the two schools to approach very closely. A re- 
cent work (Mr. Warner Fite’s “Introductory Study of Ethics”) 
treats intuitionism as a special kind of idealism. And an 
established idealist text-book, after criticism of the older 
“morality of conscience,” has the remark, “If it be said that 
what is intuitively apprehended is not right and wrong as 
such, but the true end of human life, we have passed to a new 
theory altogether... . In this form intuitionalism can no 
longer maintain itself as an independent theory. . . . On any 
theory of the end, we may very well admit that its worthiness 
is intuitively discerned. ... ” 

The present time in English ethics is perhaps suitable for 
an attempt to draw the lines more firmly, since a doctrine re- 
markably like what is mentioned here has lately been brought 
forward, in a way which seems to give it much likelihood 
of maintaining itself as an independent theory. In the mutual 
criticisms of Mr. G. E. Moore and the idealists, it is inter- 
esting to observe how hard the critics sometimes find it really 
to meet each other. And I believe this may be due to the fact 
that each side partly fails to see where the two begin to differ. 
Idealists cannot help thinking that their opponent is really an 
idealist who has lost his way; while Mr. Moore on his part 
persists in regarding them as highly confused exponents of 
the intuitionist view. 

Now I am anxious that the extremely limited scope of my 
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article should be understood. I am not going to write his- 
tory. Intuitionism as it has appeared in the past does not 
concern me; it may be true that this has a close relation to 
idealism, and it has certainly been a good ally against natu- 
ralist schools. But certain views, lately put forward under the 
name, I believe are destined to have considerable importance, 
and to be of considerable use to the coming generation, if 
only their upholders and the idealists will not try to adopt 
each other as allies (and complain of each other as bad ones). 
I believe the service of ethics and especially of the teaching of 
ethics at its present stage lies not in the non-recognition of the 
differences here but rather in the discovery and the emphasis 
of them; and not in the search for an undenominational sub- 
stratum, but in the formulation by each side of a definite and 
denominational creed. The more the two can get their typical 
features into clearly contrasted articles of belief, the fairer 
will be the choice between them, and the sounder the synthesis 
which may come in the future. 

Those who suggest these creeds need not always write criti- 
cism any more than history. They need not always prove that 
this or that writer believes this or that on such a point, but 
only that it would be convenient if he and his opponent could 
in future agree to state their difference in this way; or not 
even that, but only that the typical party names might for the 
future conveniently be given to those who could. This may 
seem too loose and easy an endeavor, yet it seems as if such 
irresponsible but definite suggestions might have a useful place. 
They afford opportunities, at any rate, for the exhibition of 
bad misapprehensions, and therefore for a reply to them; and 
even this may advance the subject by helping the student. 

After all this preamble, I am only going to deal with one 
small point where it seems to me a difference might be found, 
and which in that case ought to come somewhere near the be- 
ginning of both creeds. In a second article I shall try to give 
tentative statements of a few other clauses on the side of 
idealism. 

To come at once to such business as I do undertake, I sug- 
gest the following: There are two groups of intuitionist 
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thinkers who may well be of importance in the future. In 
England, Mr. G. E. Moore might consent to lead the first of 
these; and (his Hedonism apart) the late Professor Sidgwick 
might have consented to lead the second. There is also a 
group which combines the distinctive views of both of these, 
and this I believe is represented by ordinary “common sense.” 
With the first two groups idealism should, I think, consent 
to part company on this point amongst others—a difference 
in the analysis of conceptions corresponding in the first case 
to the adjective “good,” in the second to the verb “ought.” 
And these differences would seem to involve corresponding 
differences in the psychological analysis of two particular states 
of mind. In the case of the first group the state of mind in 
question is what we know as “approval,” in the second it is 
“the sense of moral obligation.” In the abstract the question 
could be settled by psychology alone; as a matter of fact it 
is far too difficult for psychology, and must stand or fall with 
the rest of the corresponding doctrines. 

Once more, I am not dealing at present with the rest of 
these doctrines, but only with this single point. And I say 
idealism should consent to part company here because I am 
not quite sure that we have clearly made up our minds about 
it yet. I only think that idealism would be a firmer and bet- 
ter defined body of doctrine if it could conscientiously, just 
at this place, draw its boundary inwards and leave the intui- 
tionists outside. 

To begin with Mr. Moore and approval—the state of mind 
in which we judge a thing “good.” 

According to my reading, approval as such for the intui- 
tionist will have in it something which is distinct from any 
kind of desire as such, or experience of the satisfaction of 
desire or need, or recognition of the kind of thing that would 
satisfy; distinct from anything outside a universe indicated 
by “approval,” “good,” “right,’ and a few other terms. 
“Approval as such,” for he need not deny that the state might 
always be accompanied by desire or involve it as a conse- 
quence or even as a condition. But in itself it is an element 
distinct from the whole world of our desires. We approve 
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when, without reference to any want or need in ourselves, 
we recognize that this or that is absolutely good. What 
I approve may be entwined with desire in all kinds of ways; 
nevertheless my approval must be distinct from my desire and 
from the recognition of satisfyingness. This gives Mr. Moore 
his unique and indefinable adjective “good.” 

The typical idealist, on the other hand, I suggest should 
simply deny the existence of this peculiarity. According to 
him, the state we call approval in the broader sense will con- 
sist characteristically of the recognition that a thing satisfies 
my desire or fulfils my need, and in the narrower sense it 
will be the judgment that a thing fits in with the system of 
life desired on the whole, the knowledge or the feeling that 
“this is what I really want,” or “this is what my truly human 
nature needs.’”’ I speak vaguely with intention here, not 
wishing for the moment to attempt an exact definition. What 
such an idealist dislikes is the closing of a universe which 
for him is not closed. For him, the application of the adjec- 
tive “good” is essentially and rightly dependent on some- 
body’s nature on the conative side, or somebody’s needs and 
dispositions. “My” good and “your” good and “his” good 
are logically prior to “the” good (whereas for the intuitionist 
“the” good, or possibly “goodness,” is fundamental, and “my” 
good is meaningless.) And this gives T. H. Green his state- 
ment that the common characteristic of the good is that it 
satisfies desire. 

If this does not sound commonplace, it may sound like a 
sinful perversion of Green and all proper idealists. I am not 
forgetting the main doctrine of idealism, which makes very 
definite statements about the needs of rational beings in a 
rational universe. As a matter of fact, it says, we all need 
something which it describes thus and thus; this and nothing 
else is “desirable,” i. ¢., would be desired if we saw clearly. 
And it is much more convenient in some ways to call this “the 
Good” with a capital letter, and to say that we need it because 
of its character, i. ¢., because it is Good, and that therefore 
Good is logically prior to “need.” But it is that adjective of 
Mr. Moore’s which makes the difficulty I am trying to solve. 
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It seems hopeless to meet him, as some seem tempted to do, 
by simply complaining that “good” is not pretty as an ad- 
jective; the word is much too common and convenient for 
that. And if we allow ourselves to agree with him that it 
stands alone and indefinable we seem led into many difficul- 
ties. If we give a definition, this seems to me a possible one. 
I believe that all the chief features of idealism may be kept, 
even though we begin our definitions thus. But it involves the 
consequence that our creed and the intuitionists must state a 
difference in psychological doctrine near the beginning. 

Let us turn now to the second group of intuitionists, and 
the question of the sense of moral obligation. 

It is rather curious that Mr. Moore should claim Professor 
Sidgwick so emphatically as one of the few writers who have 
recognized the truth that the adjective “good” is indefinable. 
Not only does Professor Sidgwick never say this, but on page 
110 of the “Methods of Ethics” (6th edition), he actually gives 
an explicit definition, with which idealists, according to my 
view, need find very little fault. Its expression sounds partly 
hypothetical, but the context seems to show that the writer is 
expressing his own real opinion. “It would seem, then, that 
if we interpret the notion ‘good’ in relation to ‘desire,’ we 
must identify it... with the desirable, meaning by ‘de- 
sirable’ . . . what would be desired . . . if it were judged 
attainable by voluntary action, supposing the desirer to possess 
a perfect foresight, imaginative as well as intellectual, of the 
state of attainment or fruition.” And on page 111, “A man’s 
future good on the whole is what he would now desire and 
seek on the whole if all the consequences of all the different 
lines of conduct open to him were accurately foreseen and 
adequately imagined at the present point of time.” 

The quotations on page 17 of Principia Ethica are taken 
from Professor Sidgwick’s claim for the ultimateness of 
ought or the notion of moral obligation. This he delib- 
erately distinguishes from the other notion of “good.” 
“The ideal element” (in “good’”’), he says, “is entirely inter- 
pretable in terms of fact, actual or hypothetical, and does not 
introduce any judgment of value, fundamentally distinct 
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from judgments relating to existence; still less any ‘dictate 
of reason.’ It seems to me, however, more in accordance 
with common sense to recognize—as Butler does—that the 
calm desire for my ‘good on the whole’ is authoritative; and 
therefore carries with it implicitly a rational dictate to aim 
at this end.” (Op. cit., page 112.) 

Professor Sidgwick, then, takes “good” in a way that an 
idealist might easily accept, but he becomes an intuitionist, 
according to my view, by his treatment of “ought.” Mr. 
Moore says that “good is... the only simple object of 
thought which is peculiar to ethics’ (Principia Ethica, 
page 5), and he drops Professor Sidgwick’s idea of obliga- 
tion, altogether. His only statements on the matter, I think, 
are to the effect, “The assertion, ‘I am morally bound to per- 
form this action,’ is identical with the assertion, ‘This action 
will produce the greatest amount of good in the universe.’ ” 
(Op. cit., page 167.) 

So there are the two groups of intuitionists, and, just as 
idealism parted from the first over the analysis of “ap- 
proval,” so it should part from the second over the analysis 
of the sense of obligation. Idealists, if I am right, had best 
claim that this state of mind, if properly examined, would 
provide no notion of a command, but only that of some 
demand of our nature or another’s; “this gap cries out to 
be filled thus;” “this is what is wanted.” The specifically 
moral “ought” will stand for “this is the thing wanted; the 
thing that will satisfy the fundamental needs.” The “must” 
of duty to the martyr is only the voice of his deepest self. 
“IT must have this, though I die for it.” 

Intuitionists, just as before with “approval,” claim that 
there is a distinct and peculiar element here, distinct from 
all desire and need and recognition of what would satisfy. 
For the idealist the state of mind now in question is really 
the same as that which occurs in approval. He has reduced 
both to the recognition “this is what is wanted,” though 
the tone and feeling vary in different circumstances, and 
therefore two different peculiarities in its two chief sets of 
appearances are believed in by his opponents. I think that 
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the typical common-sense moralist believes in both these 
peculiarities, so that his ethics has not one “ultimate and 
unanalyzable idea,” but two. I am not sure that an intui- 
tionist system would not be most manageable on this basis, 
But intuitionism is possible with only half of it. 

* Psychology, as I said, might conceivably settle these two 
questions, but as a matter of fact they are much too hard 
for psychology. We cannot answer them by introspection. 
The man untrained in philosophy may think he can, and, 
if he keeps clear of the grosser errors of psychological 
Hedonism, is apt at once to give an intuitionist account. 
But in the first place he has probably been brought up so, 
and in the second place it is by far the easiest account to 
give; if we do find it hard to see a connection or an ex- 
planation, it is always easy to say that the thing is discon- 
nected and inexplicable. Psychology is really helpless, for 
the present at any rate. We shall decide these two details 
according to our acceptance of idealism or of intuitionism 
as a whole, and that will depend mostly upon our meta- 
physics. 

The idealist might find a little support, however, in notic- 
ing that the intuitionist doctrine looks like a very natural 
remnant from an obsolete faculty psychology. Nobody a 
while ago need object to conscience seated apart from the 
rest of us, or to reason perceiving an inexplicable and 
unarguable fitness of things, or to moral sense or moral feel- 
ing giving information about a quality concerning which 
nothing else could speak. But with our modern education 
we object very strongly. I am not making Professor Sidg- 
wick or Mr. Moore responsible for the older intuitionist 
doctrines, yet I hardly think that theirs can be made 
sufficiently unlike. It seems as if that approval and that 
sense of “oughtness” must still remain discordant—I will 
not venture to say incompatible—with the rest of what 
psychologists have taught us by this time. 

There is some weight also in the other fact that a plausible 
account can be given of the way in which intuitionism may 
arise. E. g., the original idea of good for me might be 
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vaguely “what I want.” Then I notice that I want some 
things more than others, some more permanently than 
others, some only as means; some I seem always to want 
at bottom; some other people agree with me in wanting. I 
gradually form the conception of something that remains 
good for me whatever I may seem to want at the momerit, 
and again of something that is good for others as well as 
for myself. The limits become vague, and I easily pass into 
thinking, (1) of something which essentially is good what- 
ever I want, temporarily or permanently and at top or at 
bottom, (2) of something which is good for nobody in par- 
ticular, good in itself. My approval, the recognition of 
satisfactoriness (or of “real” satisfactoriness), is then inter- 
preted as being the recognition of this indefinable good, 
and apart not only from the conation of the moment but 
from all my conative nature. 

Starting with the proposal that we should agree on this 
as one special point of contrast between our two great 
schools, I shall try to mark that contrast still further by pro- 
posing a few definitions of important terms, definitions such 
as in my opinion idealists might accept, whereas intuitionists 
certainly could not. In doing this we shall go over a good 
deal of the ground that has been traversed already, but 
go over it in a more elaborate and emphatic way. I begin 
by repeating with as much emphasis as I can, that I know 
that for idealist definitions mine begin at an unusual end, 
and that nevertheless I am not forgetting the fundamental 
doctrines of idealism and their relation to general philosophy. 
I believe that those doctrines can very largely be expressed 
in language whose terms are defined as I define them. 
Mine is very far from being the only way of defining, and 
for many purposes it is not the best, but it has the special 
advantage for my purpose of bringing out this contrast 
which interests me; and I hold that it is a possible way, 
that is, that the language is not thereby rendered use- 
less for the objects of idealism. In my second article I shall 
try to show this by expressing some idealist doctrines 
in the language thus prepared. That is, assuming my 
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definitions, I will try to write a few clauses of the idealist 
creed. 

Meanwhile to make definitions. Not many are needed, 
but “good,” “ought,” and “approval” must be precisely ex- 
plained. After that I shall go on to a further point, and 
discuss the meaning which, having once started on these 
lines, we shall have to give to the most important idealist 
term of “self-realization.” 

I am going to begin with the adjective “good,” and the 
common property “goodness.” We cannot well avoid using 
these words, and therefore, if I understand idealism at all, 
we must be ready to define them. I choose to begin my 
definitions here, and, as I say, I do not think this need render 
our language useless. 

I shall cling to authority to the extent of starting from 
a passage in Professor Mackenzie’s review of Principia 
Ethica (INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETuics, April, 1904, 


page 381). 


“It is pretty certain that the original meaning of the good in human 
experience is one that is distinctly relative. What is good is, in the first 
instance, what is good for something or other. It is only by after reflec- 
tion that we come to recognize that such mediate goods must have reference 
to some end to which they are means, and so we are led gradually to the 
conception of some good which is not a means, but is valued purely in 
and for itself. What is good thus signifies, first of all, a means to some 
desired or desirable end, and afterwards some ultimate end involved or 
presupposed in desire. There are thus two meanings of good, both con- 
nected directly or indirectly with desire, and both capable of being defined 
in relation to desire. It is no doubt wrong to say simply that good is 
what is desired or willed; it might be truer to characterize it as the 
objective counterpart of desire or will, or as that which would satisfy 
desire. It is difficult to see how it could have any meaning for us at 
all apart, apart from some such reference to conation.” 


“It is no doubt wrong to say simply that good is what is 
desired or willed.” I think there are two ambiguities against 
which Professor Mackenzie may be guarding himself here. 
(1) Desire and will are generally used as terms implying 
clear consciousness; our desire for an object is a “state of 
mind” which may come and go. We do not wish to say that 
a thing ceases to be good for us when we cease to think 
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about it, or to deny that it may be good for us, even though 
we have never desired it, or even thought of it at all. (2) 
The strength and vividness of a desire vary much with 
accidental circumstances, and it would be unusal to say that 
the satisfaction of a keen momentary desire was always a 
great good. Perhaps the term “want” or “need” is superior 
in both these ways, and we might say provisionally that a 
thing was good in so far as it satisfied a need, or if actual 
would satisfy it. 

But to make the contrast with intuitionism perfectly 
definite we must insist that all good is my good or your good 
or his or ours. Whatever is good is good for somebody. 
Your good is the satisfaction of your need, but that is not 
my good unless it satisfies my need too. Hence, to prevent 
all ambiguity we had better say: “A thing is good for any 
being when it satisfies a need of his, or if actual would satisfy 
it.” This does not forbid us to speak of a “common good,” 
but that will be common in the sense of belonging to us 
both, not independent and belonging to neither. 

There is a further point disconnected with intuitionism. It 
seems that we can have a permanent desire—that is, a want 
or need—for things which even if actual would not be part 
of our own experience. An example would be found if a 
man, without believing in his own existence after death, still 
wished that after his death a friend or a cause should prosper. 
These cases introduce great awkwardness into language and 
theory, yet it seems impossible to deny their existence. The 
result is, that in words which, though awkward, appear the 
best available, we shall have to admit that in certain cases a 
need may be “fulfilled” without being “satisfied.” I keep 
here what I think is a strong implication of the ordinary use, 
that “satisfaction” of my need means a personal experience 
of mine; “fulfilment” seems more easily deprived of this im- 
plication. There will be fulfilment without satisfaction if a 
beloved person attains great good without my being aware 
of it; satisfaction without fulfilment in the opposite case of 
false good news. 

Then, if we allow the above use of words, do we still wish 
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to say that a thing is good for me in so far as it satisfies my 
need, or shall we say “in so far as it fulfils it?” On the whole 
I am inclined to make the change. This would allow me to 
keep, as a verbal statement. “I need or desire a thing inas- 
much as it is good’; for by our use I desire what fulfils, 
satisfaction being only a result of the fulfilment or of my 
knowing it. 

A thing, then, shall be called good for any being in so far 
as it fulfils a need of his, or if actual would fulfil it. This is 
to be a definition. Goodness as the name of a common prop- 
erty shall mean exactly this property of fulfillingness. 

Moreover, I am not going to limit “need” in any way; it 

is to be taken quite widely, so as to cover our cravings, con- 
scious or not, for the smallest objects as well as the biggest, 
and for means as well as ends. This is because I think the 
use of the adjective “good” in this wide way is so firmly 
fixed in common language that it is convenient to keep to it. 
There is nothing to hinder the special idealist qualifications 
from being superimposed. Needs which in any sense are 
peculiarly “real” will have peculiarly “real’’ goods corre- 
sponding to them. “The Good” in the sense of “the best 
possible state of things” will not include everything which in 
the wide sense is good; on the other hand there will certainly 
be some “fundamental” needs which it must fulfil. 
“Approval” (to proceed) will mean the recognition, or 
perception, or feeling, “that a thing fulfils my need, or if 
actual would fulfil it.” We must not say that “we approve 
because we recognize this,” or we shall be back at the inde- 
finable approval of the intuitionist. Neither must we admit 
that we can approve a thing which fulfils somebody else’s 
need, unless either (a) his need is for the same thing as 
mine, or (b) I need the fulfilment of his. My approval in 
the broad sense is the recognition of “fulfillingness for me.” 
There are various narrower senses, reducible to the recogni- 
tion that the thing is the best of its kind which is possible in 
that place. 

[These proposals involve the psychological doctrine ex- 
plained before; because we wish “approval” still to denote 
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the ordinary state for which it is used. The definition of 
“good” involves no such doctrine; it is only a matter of the 
way in which we choose to use language. But unless our 
doctrine of approval is adopted, the definition of “good” will 
render that word comparatively useless for ethics. ] 

Approval even in the broader sense must not be identified 
with liking. For liking seems best used to imply desire, 
whereas approval strictly implies only need. A need may exist 
in every sense in which a disposition can exist, and we may 
yet be quite unable sometimes, though we know it is there, 
to feel it as a conscious craving. Thus I may fully recog- 
nize that to sit down and write some pages of a book would 
best fulfil some deep-seated needs of mine—to make profitable 
use of my time, to do a thorough piece of work, to earn my 
salary in an honest way, to contribute to the progress of phil- 
osophy. If I consider that these needs are the most impor- 
tant that can be fulfilled just now, then I approve of the action 
in the special ethical sense as well as in the broad. Yet I 
may not /tke it much at all, in itself, or as fulfilling these needs. 
I may not carry it out. If I do carry it out, I may be impelled 
not much or even not at all by the needs in question, but by 
habit, or by a desire for self-control and consistency, or even 
merely to prevent future remorse. If I doa thing I must like 
it in some respect, but the respect may be very different from 
that in which I approve it. 

“Ought,” by reason of all its associations, is hard to keep 
to what I suggest should be the typical idealist sense. In this 
sense it must never be defined to express a commandment, but 
simply as a demand. 

“This ought to be” in the broadest sense must just mean, 
“This is what is wanted here.” “This would fulfil a need.” 
It would be equivalent to “this is good” except for the cus- 
tom of applying it in general only where a thing is not yet 
known to be actual. Specializing further, the context will 
usually determine whose need is in question. “He ought” 
may refer only to some private need of his own; “ My 
would-be murderer ought to go well armed.’ But in the 
marked “ethical” sense we can substitute the ethical “I ap- 
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prove,” and then the reference is to my deepest needs, or, as 
idealism claims in its positive doctrine, to ours. 

The needs referred to, in the broader use at any rate, may 
be of most miscellaneous kinds. An interesting class arises 
from the need for logical consistency. “My whole system of 
thought demands . ” “Tf the sides are equal, so ought 
the angles to be.” “A kindly man ought to be pleased with 
such a thing.” Here comes in what at first sight is puzzling, 
the question “why ought I to approve of this?” It only means, 
“On what grounds does consistency demand that I approve?” 
This special need is supposed to require that I shall recognize 
an object as fulfilling certain other needs. Similarly with 
the statement, “This is desirable.”’ In consistency, since they 
have certain needs, men should desire certain things. 

Other miscellaneous instances are easily interpreted. “That 
bridge ought to bear an engine to be of any use.” “A child 
should not have more than five hours’ work.” “It’s no affair 
of mine, but I think he ought to do it.” “There ought to be 
a Turner on that wall.” “There ought not, for the poor are 


starving.” “I suppose I ought to go and call.” “We should 
love one another.” More complicated, and I think generally 
used with an uncertain intention, are, “He ought to be more 
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reasonable,” “to be patient (though he isn’t),” “to see that it 
can’t be done.” Simpler are, “He ought to be hanged” (our 
notion of a satisfactory world demands it); “I ought to be 
immortal.” In “I ought not to be expected to do it, ma’am,” 
I profess to speak in the same sense, but suspect that I lie. 

Everywhere is the notion of filling a gap with the thing 
wanted, or, more specifically, with the thing wanted. There 
will be nothing in the pure idealist sense but this demand from 
the gap; no commandment, obligation, precept, or moral law 
(except in the way of a “natural” law dealing with morality). 
Any implication to the contrary will be an unjustifiable bor- 
rowing from the prestige of intuitionism. 

I have now suggested special definitions for three im- 
portant ethical terms. I thought that idealist ethics would be 
a better marked body of doctrine if its typical denominational 
creed included a divergence from typical intuitionism on a 
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certain psychological point; and, because this point interested 
me, I framed my definitions so as to bring out the contrast 
in question. Now will this introduce great awkwardness into 
the statement of the rest of the system, or shall we be able 
to proceed? It will be something of a test if we end by ex- 
amining the possibility of giving a corresponding definition 
of one or two other important terms, and still keeping them 
to their chief ordinary uses. In what sense, then, can we 
retain the phrase “My good is self-realization” ? 

If the definition is to correspond with what we have already, 
it will be well to express it in terms of “need,” in the wide 
ordinary sense of that word. I suggest that self-realization 
should mean what most fulfils all my needs when I take them 
as a whole; what most fulfils me who need; the “fulfillingest” 
fulfilment. 

I can explain it no more definitely than this, and I admit 
that this is vague and awkward, and constitutes a disad- 
vantage of the language I have suggested. Still I think it is 
just clear enough to make the use possible, and I do not 
think the denotation which results need differ from that to 
which idealists usually refer—at least when the doctrine of 
idealism is supplied. 

Ordinary quantitative measurement is, of course, out of 
the question; there is no unit of need or of fulfilment. The 
“most” seems to refer to some kind of intensive quantity or 
quality as much as to anything else. Our translations are 
hopelessly vague, yet we do attach some meaning to our phrase 
when we say that one state is more satisfactory than another. 
On this subject we may notice that it is the “more” that con- 
cerns us even rather than the “most.”” What I have to aim 
at is always “the greatest fulfilment that seems possible under 
the circumstances.” I.do not think it is wrong to speak of 
this as “aiming at self-realization.” It is not the same sense 
as we use in “aiming at the bull’s-eye,” for this, if the middle 
of the target were shut off by an obstacle, would be quite dif- 
ferent from aiming at getting as near it as possible. But I 
believe the sense is almost equally common. 

The idea of “proper” or “normal” proportion does not, I 
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think, help us much. We have certainly some idea that one 
side of our nature or a small group of needs in us ought 
not to have all the satisfaction; that, however intense this 
satisfaction might be, we should get a more fulfilling whole 
by making provision “in due measure” for other kinds of 
needs. It is true also that increased satisfactoriness seems often 
to lie in better proportion rather than in greater quantity. 
Things seem to fall into their places, and the more important 
to get their proper dominance. But the “proper proportion” 
is more obscure in terms of what we have as yet, than the 
“fulfillingest fulfilment” ; and I do not see how in any language 
I can define the first except in terms of the second. 

Now most accounts of self-realization define it in some 
such terms as those of the development of character, the ex- 
plication of a divine principle, the working out of an ideal. 
Hence the creed of idealism, if it can be written in my lan- 
guage, must contain clauses to the effect that these things are 
what we most want. That is, it must contain certain definite 
statements as to our needs, based on the conception of us as 
rational beings in a rational universe. 

I did not wish to employ this usual definition, because, my 
definition of “goodness” having gone before, it would not be 
clear, without the positive doctrine, why these things should 
be good. But with accounts I have chosen, “self-realization 
is my good” is self-evident. The positive doctrine of idealism 
will follow to show what else, besides the greatest fulfilment 
of needs, self-realization will be. 

To return to authority, Professor Mackenzie himself tests 
the universe that is to be realized by the sense of fulfilment 
that we get from living in it; the true self, he says, is “the 
universe within which we should find an abiding satisfac- 
tion.”1 All I have done is to take something like this 
frankly for my definition, and to leave the creed itself to 
explain what the universe in question is. 

But now an objection may be made from my own point 
of view—that I am injuring my language by wasting a use- 
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ful word. In my use “self-realization is my good” will be 
too self-evident, for it will be simply tautologous. I have 
not yet defined “my good,” but if I did so (since “a good of 
mine” means “what fulfils a need of mine”), I could hardly 
define it except as my greatest fulfilment; and that is the 
way I have defined self-realization. 

This is true, but I accept the tautology for the sake of 
conveniences elsewhere. And the objection itself suggests a 
way of making my suggestions more plausible as sugges- 
tions for idealism. I have not been able properly to explain 
“sreatest fulfilment of need;” it certainly need not mean 
fulfilment of our most vivid and conscious desires; but it 
must surely mean at least that which I should choose if I were 
wise. If I realized and felt at once all the needs of my 
nature, each to the extent to which it is real in me, I should 
surely pursue what seemed to satisfy the nature thus known, 
and if I knew enough about the objects as well, I should 
pursue what really was its greatest fulfilment. But now 
idealists since Plato have maintained that if I knew all about 
the universe and all about myself I should seek my true 
good. And so it seems that this good of theirs must 
coincide with my “fulfilment,’ and therefore their “self- 
realization,’ which by their doctrine coincides with good, 
will denote the same as my “self-realization.” I have only 
chosen this property of greatest fulfillingness (which seems 
vague enough to be interpreted to suit us all) to mark out 
this one thing that we all mean. 

This is enough for the present, and I will only conclude 
by summing up what in this article I have attempted to do. 

It seemed to me desirable for ethics, just now, that two 
well-marked doctrines should get themselves formulated 
with a good deal of difference between them, under the 
traditional names of intuitionism and idealism. This is 
partly a matter of convenience only, for there is nothing to 
hinder any or every writer from eclecticism or synthesis. 
We only want two definite creeds to which to give the party 
names, and in my opinion it would be an advantage to have 
a sharp contrast between these typical creeds. 

Vol. XVII.—No. 2. 12 
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One point of contrast which I thought they had better con- 
tain lay in a psychological doctrine as to the nature of two 
familiar states of mind. Because this especial point was 
interesting to me, I suggested that, for occasional use at 
any rate, idealism might have definitions of its most com- 
mon terms which would force the contrast there into promi- 
nence. 

But it might be objected that this would be inadvisable, 
because the only creed which could then be written in 
familiar-sounding language would be something very dif- 
ferent from anything to which we have been accustomed to 
give the name of idealist ethics. And thus if this received 
the party name, the tradition would be broken, and the 
arrangement would be too inconvenient for ethics to profit 
by it. 

I do not think that this objection is well founded. For 
partial justification of myself, I tried to take a test case. I 
took two important and familiar terms from common ideal- 
ism, defined them in a way which fitted them in with the 


rest of my set of definitions, and then tried to see whether 
or not they could denote what they ordinarily denoted, and 
so enter in the ordinary way into the expression of familiar 
doctrines. It seems to me that this may quite well be the 


case. 
_ But in a second article, I will try to justify myself further, 
though not completely, by attempting to write in this given 
language from this given point of view a few fragments of 
what I take to be the ordinary idealist creed. 

HELEN WODEHOUSE. 
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THE ETHICS OF PASSION. 


A leading characteristic of the present time appears in the 
increasing diffusion of independent thought. In past times 
an Englishman could be relied on to accept from tradition cer- 
tain broad principles of conduct in public and in private life. 
He did not examine these principles : he breathed them with the 
air. But it is becoming more and more his tendency to take 
nothing on trust, to refuse submission to the claims of any 
so-called principles, until he has seen them in relation to the 
needs of the individual, that is of himself. It will not be 
necessary, under existing circumstances, to relate this observa- 
tion to the conduct of public affairs! It is the object of the 
present essay to consider certain effects of the tendency which 
already manifest themselves unmistakably in our domestic 
life. 

The spirit of independence has its drawbacks, varying in 
proportion to the value of the principles it calls in question, 
and the difficulty of apprehending them; but it has counter- 
balancing advantages. Principles which rest on no reality 
crumble at its touch. Yet inasmuch as few principles have 
been accepted by society and passed into its “conventions” 
without in some measure representing truth, it can never be 
fair to assume that a convention is wholly devoid of basis; and 
to criticise it profitably is to separate in it what is reasonable 
from what is not. Such a task requires a degree of patience 
and discrimination hardly attainable except by those who make 
of such attainment their conscious aim. And thus it comes 
about that certain laws of life are hastily disposed of as unreal, 
because society, in giving them its sanction, has not accurately 
defined their scope. 

It is a characteristic of this new spirit of criticism to set 
reason above reverence. Whereas there were at one time 
topics which by common consent were regarded as intimate, 
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if not sacred, and it was the habit of the younger generation 
to believe that life involved difficulties of which experience 
alone held the key, it is now the custom for the most delicate 
of problems to be handled in ordinary conversation, for ques- 
tions which require the subtlest understanding of the most 
intricate social relations to be discussed with reckless assurance. 
There is, in fact, no subject exempt from the methods of free 
speech now current, and only one subject for which exemption 
is pretended. But as this pretence is as harmful as every- 
thing else fictitious, and serves to give a negative emphasis to 
the hidden subject, as, moreover, the number of publications 
which deal with it directly or indirectly is continuously increas- 
ing, there seems no choice left but to draw the veil aside, and 
admitting fully the delicacy and difficulty of the task, attempt 
to treat the subject in the light of day, criticising the critics 
of society, and showing how far her tradition or instinct in 
the matter can be justified. The subject in question is the 
mutual love of man and woman, the true relations in that love 
of mind and body, the meaning of marriage. The ruling of 
society in these matters has been administered with the utmost 
sternness and its extreme penalty invoked upon the least appear- 
ance of neglect—but without avail. The present genera- 
tion decides that severity was assumed to cover an insecure 
position and supports the decision by an argument of over- 
whelming force. It points to the admitted fact that marriage, 
as society has understood it, represents no single principle; that 
it stands for a concession to the baser elements of human 
nature; that the act which renders possible the continuance of 
the race is declared indistinguishable from the satisfaction of 
impure desire. To these ideas, and whatever apparatus society 
may summon to enforce them, the present generation rightly 
refuses its submission. It will not lightly receive its condem- 
nation, and revolts against a verdict which, claiming the 
authority of experience, reveals a spirit of cynicism and dis- 
trust. The value of the revolt remains to be decided and will 
depend on the sincerity and moral fibre of those who have 
undertaken it. Its main line of attack seems, however, to have 
defined itself already, and calls for the consideration due to a 
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subject in which the nation’s welfare is involved. It begins 
by insisting that the intercourse of the sexes and the desire 
which seeks expression in it belong to the equipment of true 
manhood and true womanhood, their pride and not their 
shame. It holds that marriage, as at present understood, 
imposes false restrictions upon this intercourse; that its true 
warrant lies not in a covenant, indiscreetly made in youth and 
found in later life to be arbitrary, but in that sense of spiritual 
unity which belongs to periods of passionate feeling, and 
naturally claims for itself a physical expression. Serious 
difficulties attach to the conception, but a relentless logic is 
applied to them. The state of emotional exaltation which is 
held to justify this completeness of union cannot be com- 
manded by the will, perhaps cannot always be controlled by it. 
It is not regarded as on that account less worthy of a place in 
human life. Rather is it held to belong with those higher 
instincts which, like the inspiration of the poet, are chiefly 
valued for the power of their mystery and the mystery of their 
power. To confine such an impulse to a single rela- 
tionship, when an equal sense of spiritual affinity may belong 
to others, would be illogical; to expect to anticipate its 
promptings, to bind its future by a vow must be absurd. 
Passionate mutual love—not remembered from the past, but 
realized in the present—becomes the only sanction of inter- 
course between the sexes, and that intercourse is held to be 
true and noble whenever and wherever such mutual love exists. 

Readers who suppose that the point of view suggested is 
one they can afford to neglect are relying on a convention 
which no longer possesses its former strength. It is not a mere 
theory that they are being asked to consider, but a principle 
of life upon which an increasing number of the keenest spirits 
in the rising generation are prepared to act. Taken, however, as 
theory, as we now must take it, it has the undeniable advantage 
of representing a real desire to understand and abide by what 
is true; and those who believe it to be mistaken must remem- 
ber that, far from owing its origin to sensual or moody natures, 
it springs and grows freely in many that are most frank and 
clear. In exact proportion to the power and nobility of those 
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who embrace the doctrine is the importance of that sympathetic 
understanding which may enable us to disclose the error which 
lies at its root. It should first be noted that the strength of the 
doctrine lies not only in its assurance of the unity and purity 
of human nature, but also in the intimate connections it sets 
up between the act of intercourse and an exalted emotional 
state. No relation is suggested to problems of pleasure or the 
desire of it. Passionate love is proclaimed to be the only 
sanction. Its weakness lies in the fact that it recognizes one 
aspect only of a problem that has many; it has seized upon a 
single element of truth, and has claimed validity for the con- 
clusions which seemed to follow from it, because it mistakes 
this element for the whole. But before calling attention to 
certain facts of nature, which the doctrine seems to disregard, 
it will be well to point to an inconsistency which is inherent in 
it as it stands. The main contention of those who support it 
is that spiritual affinity between lovers finds in the act that unites 
their bodies a natural and inevitable expression; that to ask the 
meaning or value of such expression, to expect to find a reason 
for seeking it, is the mark of a mind that is unnatural and 
impure. Consider, say they, the why and wherefore of so 
obvious an expression as shaking hands, apply the dissecting 
intellect, and who knows but you may persuade yourself that 
the expression is inessential, that the friendships in which it 
has indeed most meaning are those that could most easily dis- 
pense with it. Is that any reason for dispensing with it? A 
natural impulse prompts you to find such expression for your 
affection ; an impulse no less natural prompts you to find com- 
plete expression for a passion more complete. These instincts 
are rooted in your nature more deeply than the deepest thought: 
to submit them to calculation is to drag them in the dust. 
Such an argument, however, is fatal to the theory it is 
intended to support. If the essence of the act of intercourse 
is its spontaneity, how is that spontaneity to be reconciled with 
precautionary measures, by which possible consequences of the 
act may be avoided? Is not the mere fact that such conse- 
quences claim consideration, that they cannot fail to present 
themselves to the minds of the lovers, in whatever degree for 
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the moment they may be engrossed in one another, fatal to the 
pure instinctiveness of the act? Does it not render incom- 
prehensible the theory that the act can be an end in itself? 
How can I take care at one time to prevent the consequences 
of an action, and at another declare that it is its nature to 
have no consequences? To reply that it is at certain times 
only that there is danger of such consequences and that it is 
at other times that the act has the essential value claimed for 
it, is no reply. It provides no means of escaping the com- 
promising elements of calculation and precaution. Spontaneity 
is destroyed, and it is no less destroyed if it be argued that 
the consequences may be disregarded as preventable at all 
times. To prevent the consequence is to recognize its natural 
connection with the act. 

But a wider aspect of the problem claims attention. It 
has hitherto been the assumption that spiritual affinity ex- 
pressed itself naturally in physical union. Has the assumption 
any warrant? Among various tendencies of modern popular 
thought the tendency to an obvious identification of soul and 
body takes an important place. This tendency has value as 
a protest against the equally obvious separation of them, which 
characterized the thought of preceding generations. But it 
lends itself to a vague idealism of a dangerous kind. Some 
time ago a writer in the Contemporary Review stated, in an 
article entitled “The Higher Love,” his belief that poets—of 
whom he instanced Shelley and Rossetti as examples—could 
testify to an experience denied to common men, in which the 
body underwent a spiritual change, its particles were read- 
justed, and it became the soul. A very little reflection upon 
the passages he quoted served to show that his interpretation 
of them was too literal. Who, for example has ever supposed 
that Rossetti’s line “And when she kissed, her mouth became 
her soul” was intended other than figuratively, and even taken 
as a figure does it not appear somewhat exaggerated? Is it to 
be regarded seriously as in any sense a revealing statement? 
Yet the considerations which induced the writer to believe it 
so were familiar, and are thoroughly characteristic of the time. 
That some kind of identification of these apparent opposites 
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is possible, that in more exalted realms or on a higher plane 
of feeling they will be found to coalesce, is very commonly 
held. But by what token can the more perfect state be with 
certainty recognized? Opinion is here more vague. The 
general tendency of the new school would seem to tell clearly 
in favor of absorbing and transporting personal passion, find- 
ing expression in a concentrated emotional experience. It is 
partly because such experience baffles the understanding, and 
yet is known to be connected with periods of intense vitality, 
that it is regarded as a bond of mysterious union between the 
body:and the soul. To one who, like the present writer, has 
an unchanging belief in the spiritual nature of so-called material 
things, who believes that the supposed distinction between the 
two is nothing more than a distinction between two attitudes 
of mind with regard to things, of which that attitude in which 
they appear as spiritual is the true one, it is a matter of the 
utmost moment to recall such a doctrine as this of the union 
of soul and body, in however minute a degree, from the regions 
of the mysterious and indescribable. 

Thought on this subject is apt to begin with a rough but 
serviceable distinction that hands, feet, and the rest are 
physical or material; feelings, emotions, thoughts, spiritual 
in their nature: and it is believed that hands and feet are 
capable of exaltation, that they may be raised to the rank of 
spiritual agents. To this belief it is a corollary, generally over- 
looked, that thoughts, emotions and feelings, however spiritual 
in essence, are capable of depression, may be lowered to the 
rank of material agents. What is the key to the interchange? 
Imagine the one side as a complicated machinery—limbs, nerves, 
muscles—the other as a controlling board, complex also, and in 
intimate connection with the works. It is the purpose of the 
board to get from its machinery all the service it can give. 
When all its powers are fruitfully directed, and all possibility 
of waste foreseen and avoided, the board may reasonably be 
said to have brought its machinery into unity with itself. To 
command this perfect serviceableness clearly involves sus- 
tained and concentrated effort on the part of the directors, and 
a concerted plan of action. Unless they agree together, if 
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thought goes its own ways or emotion overrides it, if either 
of them is disturbed by feeling, the action of the machinery 
instead of being serviceable becomes destructive. It asserts 
itself blindly and its forces expend themselves without an end. 
Unless the directors can return to a mutual understanding, 
they must submit. They are reduced to the position of ser- 
vants and minister to a machinery, which only continues 
working, because nothing exists to stop it. In other words 
the body becomes a spiritual agent, on condition that its direct- 
ing forces, feeling, emotion, and thought, unite to exact from 
it the utmost service that it can render. 

Space would not permit a general application of the principle. 
Our business here is to apply it to the intercourse of friends. 
How then, shall we discover terms against which neither 
thought, feeling, nor emotion will rebel, how hit upon a prin- 
ciple of action founded in that perfect codperation of the three, 
which we have called spiritual? Let us suggest in the first place 
that spiritual affinity of the most perfect kind is as possible be- 
tween friends of the same, as between friends of opposing sexes, 
and that therefore the expression of spiritual by physical union 
cannot be essential. Thus it would seem that both in the act 
of intercourse itself and the kind of relationship which looks 
to it as a climax, the understanding has been denied its proper 
place, and emotion left to guide alone. One and the same 
conclusion, it appears, may be reached by following two wholly 
different routes. And first, intelligence as a spiritual direct- 
ing force claims that the resources at its command shall never 
be cramped or narrowed, but shall be allowed to expand and 
develop, to set up a net-work of relations with an ever widen- 
ing world; that they shall cease growing only with the failure 
of that power of living sympathy on which their life depends. 
A man’s greatness is proportionate to the area of the world in 
which he can truly be said to live. But he only lives when 
emotion animates his action and his thought. Therefore to 
control the flow of his emotion, to husband it as the most 
precious of his possessions, the very secret of his life and 
power, must become his most eager aim and interest. Of 
every moment in which he is conscious that emotion is stir- 
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ring in him beyond its usual force, his paramount duty is to 
ask whether such emotion is fulfilling the splendid function 
for which it is intended, whether the world in which it is 
placing him has the grandeur and nobility which call on him, 
if he is to enter into it, for a great outlay of his reserve of life. 
Now if—as is the opinion of those whom we are combating— 
the meaning of intercourse depends on the intensity of emo- 
tional exaltation that accompanies it, then, in view of all that 
is highest in human nature, and of the ideal in whose light 
man belongs not to his friend only, but to his friends, and to 
his country, and to the world, reason forbids as incompatible 
with these wider obligations the act which concentrates into 
passing moments of intercourse between individuals that vital 
energy which alone can sustain them in continuous communion 
with the wider life of humanity. In other words, the value 
of emotion is not in its intensity alone; it is not to be esti- 
mated by the sense of exuberant life which may accompany 
it, but by the grandeur of the object by which it is evoked. 
And in proportion as that object is grand and worthy of the 
soul will be the difficulty of considering the emotion it arouses 
in isolation from it. In every serious branch of life, it is an 
infallible sign that power is being wasted, if the exercise of 
it is valued for its own sake, and not for its results. 

But by a second route it will be possible to reach the same 
conclusion. Renunciation and restraint are words which, 
according to the new school, have little that is serviceable to 
correspond to them. Believing as completely as they do in 
the singleness of human nature, they see no reason for refusing 
it the satisfaction of its desires. Difficulties that seem to in- 
volve this kind of duty have arisen, say they, because natural 
demands have been left unsatisfied, and nature is in revolt. 
But here again the understanding puts in its plea. The word 
exaltation, a favorite with the new school as we have seen 
already, itself implies the raising to a higher level of some- 
thing which was not previously at that level. Applied to 
human life it involves the recognition in its course of rise and 
fall. It is better to be high than to be low, and it is better to 
maintain a lofty level than only occasionally to reach it. If 
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man is a free agent, he has to face this problem—how to raise 
his action to a high level and maintain it there. Effort is 
involved, and choice. Combine the notions, and it appears 
that elevating or elevated action will not be that which is 
natural in the more obvious sense. To set aside the action 
which offers itself as pleasant or exhilarating and to follow that 
which is arduous and perhaps painful can only be described 
finally as unnatural by those who deny that ascent is natural 
toman. Here again is an idea which may rightly be applied 
to personal relationships of man and woman. What obvious 
and so-called natural expression a strong feeling claims in such 
relationship, our friends of the new school are not the first to 
discover. The assumption that, because obvious, it is elevat- 
ing is their own. Rather, if noble ends are to be achieved, if 
human nature is to be exalted, its forces must always be main- 
tained in a delicate balance, its action never permitted to drift 
towards satisfaction of the most prominent desire. If exalta- 
tion means submission of body to spirit, if it is to be applied 
to the state in which the body is devoting its energies without 
reserve to the fulfilment of a spiritual purpose, then to take 
the throbbing of the pulse, high pressure upon life’s piston, 
as a token of it, is the meanest and most superficial of vulgar- 
ities. Exaltation is not attained by abandonment, but by con- 
trol. 

It will be useful to summarize at this point the conclusions 
to which the argument has been leading us. Starting in 
sympathy with those who criticise the common conception of 
marriage as a pis aller, and refuse to admit a divorce of body 
and spirit in the fundamental institution of society, we were 
led to endorse their view that the intercourse of the sexes when 
worthy of human nature must be in its essence a spiritual act, 
and that this act, involving, as it must, the most intimate and 
perfect mutual understanding, could only be conceived as 
spiritual, when such mutual understanding was present as a 
reality to the minds of those whom the act made one; that is, 
when the act was prompted by an unreserving love. Further 
than this we were unable to follow them. That the act with- 
out love is valueless is no proof that love is incomplete with- 
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out the act, and offers no suggestion that love requires it. 
Emotion is a spiritual agent, not merely according to its 
intensity, but in so far as it unites with reason, and gives its 
life to action which thought approves. Its tendency is to 
waste itself, to flow along the easy channel, to rush the rapids 
and revel in its own spray. If it is to work in the spirit’s 
name, it must recognize the law of renunciation and admit 
that what is easiest is not always best. 

But it would be of little value to criticise the authors of these 
new opinions without at the least suggesting what their logical 
development appears to be. They splendidly refuse to admit a 
slur upon human nature; they insist on viewing it as spiritual 
and entire. But when they attempt to explain the bearing of 
one of its profoundest instincts, their argument breaks down. 
It takes refuge in vagueness, and disappears in a quotation from 
the poets. Action, we have suggested, can only be called 
spiritual when emotion gives it life, and reason purpose. The 
act of intercourse is one that cannot be dissociated from emo- 
tion of the intensest kind. Viewed abstractly such emotion 
cannot be determined as a servant either of flesh or spirit. It 
may be either. It becomes spiritual in so far as its vital force 
is directed to the attainment of an intelligible end. 

It is assumed by those whose view we are calling in ques- 
tion that the closest human relationship finds its culminating 
expression in the intercourse of the sexes. How then is close- 
ness of relationship to be tested? To love is to desire the wel- 
fare of the beloved, and to make that welfare an end of action. 
A man’s welfare is inseparable from the development of his 
powers. To develop his power is, as we saw earlier, to widen 
the world to which he is vitally related. And so the closer a 
relationship the more complete will be the recognition by each 
of its members, of the whole area of relations which form the 
life of the other, or on which the possibilities of wider life 
depend. A relationship is close, in the spiritual sense, when 
it means the adoption by each of the other’s standpoint, when, 
by imaginative sympathy, the world which is living to the one 
can be placed at the service of the other, and each become 
greater by a share in the other’s experience. By a thousand 
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complexities life conspires to hinder the realization of a perfect 
communion even in these highest of interests. And clearly 
the commonest and most elusive lies in the engrossing and 
fascinating attraction which a single personality can exercise, 
and which leads at last to the belief that to be related to the 
person is to submit to the fascination, the closeness of rela- 
tionship measured by degree of mutual absorption, and of 
oblivion of all that lies beyond. What wonder if such close- 
ness culminates in an act which makes each the other’s world? 
But, if we accept the belief that a relationship is close in so far 
as it implies the recognition of wider relationships, what mean- 
ing can we ascribe to the act? Individual men and women meet 
together as members of a community, whose life did not begin 
with theirs and will not end with it. For all that they prize 
most dearly, they stand indebted to those who came before 
them, and in proportion to their nobility will be their desire to 
hand the treasure on to those who shall succeed. But it is 
futile to bequeath a treasure except to natures capable of 
cherishing it. The hope of the race lies in the character of 
the generation yet unborn. 

A familiar truth is apt to lose its meaning in its familiarity ; 
here it befits us to restate one of which the bearing is too seldom 
realized. It was remarked earlier that spiritual affinity of the 
most perfect kind was as possible between friends of the same 
as between friends of opposing sexes. The truth admits of 
an exception. To a relationship which includes difference of 
sex is attached a transcendent power which changes and 
widens its outlook, and cannot fail to give unique value to the 
mutual dependence of those whom it unites. To such rela- 
tionships belongs the power, not merely of anticipating the 
wants of the future or providing conditions favorable to the 
growth of true and noble aspiration; the power belongs to them 
of giving continuance to the human family itself. All beauty, 
truth and honor, all that gives human life its dignity and its re- 
ward, appear but shadows when compared with the spirit itself, 
of which they are but the qualities or the expression. The love 
of man and woman means more than mutual recognition of the 
beautiful and good; it means, or may mean, the desire to 
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perpetuate the spirit in which the good and beautiful are most 
perfectly expressed. The advocates of the theory we are 
criticizing have insisted that intercourse between the sexes is 
spiritual only as springing from an exalted emotional state. 
We question the value of the exaltation to which they pointed, 
because it seemed to express itself in an arbitrary way. But 
as soon as thought attempts to grasp the limits or penetrate the 
possibilities of the act as we are now conceiving it, it must 
become clear that the boundaries of speech are over-passed; 
here at least is an act in which the whole being is involved, 
which reason can never exhaust, to which emotion can never 
be adequate. It may be possible to separate in thought an 
action and the results that spring from it, and to ask whether 
the action would be the same if the results were different. 
Yet it should be remembered that such a question, taken 
strictly, can only mean “Are these results, or are they not, 
fortuitous?” are they or are they not the true results? An 
action and its consequences are one: the meaning of an action 
is in its purpose. The act of intercourse is not in itself com- 
plete: its meaning depends on the part it plays in a relation- 
ship that outlives it. Our opponents pointed out that it did not 
become spiritual, that is, had not its true meaning, in being 
excluded from all relationships but one. We have tried to 
show that the extension of it leaves it no less arbitrary: it has 
meaning, we suggest, only as a single deliberate act of pro- 
creation, a conscious prayer for fruitfulness. 

It was noted earlier that the new opinions had their source 
in a revolt against the conventional conception of marriage, 
and it was admitted that there were elements in that concep- 
tion which fully justified the revolt. It would be unreason- 
able to leave the subject without suggesting a practical estimate 
of the new position in relation to the old. Is it really the out- 
come of a comprehensive grasp of the many aspects of a com- 
plicated case, or is it, in the last resort even less reasonable 
than it at first appears? The established conventions of 
society, the rules, that is, by which the multitude of men agree 
instinctively and persist in agreeing to govern their action, 
cannot fail to be based on a recognition of fact, which is not 
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the less real because it is often unconscious. If the conventions 
which surround marriage are among the most arbitrary to a 
superficial view, if nevertheless society expresses a more than 
usual determination to protect them, it is fair to argue that a 
fact, that can as little be overlooked as it can be understood, 
is here involved: the truth is that society is here, perhaps 
blindly, yet with a force which comes from the very heart of 
her being, fighting for the welfare of the generation to be: if 
the individual can sink reason in the passion of the moment, 


she cannot 
“Keep the young generations in hail, 
And bequeath them no tumbled house.” 


Such is always her cry: and if the individual will not listen 
he must submit. 

That the existing conception of marriage is imperfect, that 
it attempts to defend much that is indefensible, that the true 
issue is not clearly discerned, all this and more may easily be 
allowed. The mother’s passionate devotion to her young is 
often wasted or misapplied: do not try on that account to per- 
suade her that she has mistaken its true object: spend your 
energies, if you are wise, in directing it into serviceable 
channels. The new view, which we have been combating, be- 
gins by making an arbitrary distinction, which it is the whole 
strength of marriage, as we now understand it, to reject. It 
is probably forgotten by opponents that marriage as an institu- 
tion to be practically applied must accommodate itself to exist- 
ing conditions, and accept human nature as it is: if it admits 
the possibility of conduct not ideal, it may yet provide the best 
practicable means of limiting such conduct: it may of itself 
be productive of conditions in which the error of such conduct, 
its unnaturalness, most clearly comes to light. It is no argu- 
ment against an institution, that it provides for the rank and 
file of men; the institution is great, if it affords them protec- 
tion against their baser selves; if it does more, if it gives scope 
for the devolopment of their true humanity, let us beware how 
we attack it. 

The ideas which we have been considering in this paper, 
strike at marriage at its root. Righteous revolt against a con- 
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cession which, if human nature generally demands it, does not 
on that account become just in principle, is used as pretext for 
reckless assertion of a new morality, which neither instinct nor 
reason can justify. Marriage may have stooped to give ap- 
pearance of decency to what is base; the reason was that a 
greater interest was at stake. If it was supposed that base- 
ness could be forgotten when withdrawn from sight, the mis- 
take was grievous: but is it not as grievous to suppose that to 
disclose it is to change its nature? Baseness will not change 
to honor in obedience to proclamation, however ingenuous such 
proclamation may be. 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND ETHICS. 


Systematic writers on political science and ethics have with 
rare exceptions recognized a more or less close relationship be- 


teen the two. The degree of the rapprochement thus recog- 
nized usually depends upon the view of the writer as to whether 
the State is a jural or moral entity or a combination of both. 
The ancient writers with few exceptions accorded to ethics a 
conspicuous if not a predominant place in their treatises on 
_ politics ; indeed, the relation as it often appears in their descrip- 
tions is one of identification and consequently of confusion. 

In his treatise on the “Republic,” Plato combined both ethical 
and political theory, conceived ethics and politics to be in close 
connection, and even employed “violent metaphors to exag- 
gerate the intimacy.”! To him the end of the State was virtue, 
and this teleological idea so dominated his method as to lead him 
to completely subordinate his political science to his conception 
of morals.? Indeed, politics in his system of thought was 
merely a branch of ethics. 

Aristotle, the most eminent of ancient writers on politics, 





*Grote’s “Plato,” Vol. I, p. 166; Wundt, “Ethics” (tr. by Washburn), 


Pp. 10-17. 
*Compare Dunning, “Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval,” p. 57. 
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likewise conceived the aim of political science (which he called 
the master science) to be the determination of the highest good 
or happiness of man.* The State exists, he said, for a good 
life, and without virtue it has no true existence. The true 
statesman, he argued, must study the nature of virtue,° and for 
virtue, habits and teaching are requisite, and these should be 
provided for by the State.® Politics, the main ethical science, 
he subdivided into two sections, that which treats of the moral 
action of the individual and that which treats of the State. The 
former is ethics; the latter, politics proper or the doctrine of the 
State.? In short, he seemed to regard ethics as a part of gen- 
eral politics. But unlike Plato, whose political and ethical con- 
ceptions were blended and confused, Aristotle treated ethical 
and political theory as separate subjects, though adjoining and 
partially overlapping each other.® He was therefore the first 
writer to create an independent science of politics.’° It should 
be remarked, however, that the separation was rather the result 
of Aristotle’s rigid application of the analytical method of 
treatment than of any conviction of the independence of each 
science, for, on the contrary, he never denied the intimate con- 
nection, if not the interdependence, of each upon the other. In 
short, the differentiation was rather an incident of his method 
than an essential of his system."? 





*“Ethics,” Bk. I, chs. 2, 4. 

*“Politics” (Jowett), p. Ixix. 

*“Ethics,” III, I, 1. 

* Ibid, X, IX, 8. 

"Zeller, “Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics,” Vol. I, p. 186; Vol. 
II, p. 136. 

* Grant, “The Ethics of Aristotle,” Vol. I, p. 410. For a further lucid 
discussion of Aristotle’s conception of the relation of ethics to politics, 
see Janet, “Histoire de la Science Politique dans ses Rapport avec la 
morale,” Vol. I, p. 103 et seg. See also Willoughby, “Political Theories 
of the Ancient World,” p. 146 et seg. Wundt declares that with Aristotle 
politics was the final stage of ethics. “Ethics” (tr. by Washburn), p. 18. 

*Grote, op cit, Vol. I, p. 166. 

*Grant, op cit, Vol. I, p. 410. “Not only,” says Grant, speaking of 
Aristotle’s method of treatment, “is a reaction thus made against the 
system of Plato, but also, by the whole treatment which Aristotle gives 
his subject, ethics is virtually and forever separated from politics.” 

“Compare Dunning, op cit, pp. 51, 53. Zeller, in commenting on 
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Machiavelli was the first political writer of note to deny the 
existence of all connection between ethics and the theory or 
practice of politics. His political philosophy as embodied in 
“The Prince” and less fully in “The Discourses” may be 
summed up in the aphorism, “the end justifies the means,” in all 
political affairs. 

With him hypocrisy, bad faith, deception, falsehood, 
duplicity, violence, even murder are legitimate means for 
accomplishing political ends. The customary rules of private 
morality which govern individuals in their relations with one 
another Machiavelli did not seek to overthrow, but in his mind 
they had no application to princes; and what was virtue in the 
one case might be vice in the other. “Let the prince,” he said, 
“look to the preservation of the State; the means will always 
be deemed honorable and will receive general approbation.”!? 
Where the safety and liberty of the State is in danger, he argued, 
considerations of justice, mercy and honor must be disregarded, 
if necessary, to maintain its life and independence.’* Contrary 
to the policy of his precursors in the field of political science, 
he sought to delimit the spheres of ethics and politics by rigid 
lines, not only for purposes of treatment but for purposes of 
conduct and living.’*. In thus pleading for the study of the 
phenomena of politics as absolutely isolated from ethics 
Machiavelli’s philosophy was unmoral rather than immoral, 
but his doctrine of political practice was purely immoral and 
wicked. In the former respect he was more nearly right 
especially from the scientific point of view; and his divorce of 








Aristotle’s conception of the relation of politics to ethics, observes that 
they may be considered as related to one another as the pure and the 
applied part of one and the same science. Aristotle’s subdivision of 
politics in the wider sense into ethics and politics proper, Zeller regards 
as admissible, since according to Aristotle the means by which the knowl- 
edge of virtue is acquired (a problem of ethics) are to be found only in 
the life of the community, upon which his ethics does not further enter, 
his description corresponds to the actual relation in which his treatises on 
Ethics and Politics stand to one another. “Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics,” Vol. II, p. 136, note 3. 

“The Prince,” ch. 15. 

% “The Discourses,” III, 41. 

* Janet, “Histoire de la Science Politique,” etc., Vol. I, p. 75. 
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the science of politics from the science of ethics did much to 
clarify the problems of politics and to “check the tendency to 
make of political science a mere congeries of moral and reli- 
gious precepts.”’?® 

Of later views may be mentioned those of Spinoza, Hegel 
and Kant. Spinoza, following Plato, treated politics as a part 
of ethics and based his political doctrines on ethical principles.'® 
Hegel went to the extreme in emphasizing the moral nature of 
the State in opposition to its juridical nature. He conceived the 
State to be simply the objective realization of the moral law, and 
morality (Sittlichkeit) to be its vital principle and its end.17_ In 
any such view of the nature of the State ethics must inevitably 
occupy a predominant position. Kant rather inclined to the 
opposite extreme in treating the State not as an ethical entity 
but as a purely juridical establishment devoid of moral bonds.’® 
But he did not overlook the influence of moral principles upon 
political theory and practice. ‘Politics,’ he said, “may be re- 
garded as saying ‘be wise (1. ¢., prudent) as serpents;’ morals 
adds as a limiting condition, ‘and harmless (i. e. guileless) as 
doves.’ ’’!® Kant’s view, in its outward appearances at least, is 
colored by the juridical method of treatment common among 
German writers of the juristic school. To them the State is 
simply an institution of law, and all other aspects which it may 
present and all other factors which may enter into its considera- 
tion, moral, social or otherwise, can be safely ignored in polit- 
ical treatises. Political relations to them are always 
“Offentlich rechtlichen verhaltnissen,” political conceptions are 
always “rechtsbegriffe,’ and the organization and functions of 
the State are always described in terms of their “rechtliche 
Natur.”2° 

Other German writers, less enthralled by the juristic method 

* Dunning, “Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval,” p. 302. 

* Duff, “Ethical and Political Philosophy of Spinoza,” pp. 3, 11. 

*“Philosophy of History” (tr. by Sibree), pp. 40, 54; tr. by Morris, p. 
- 
vs “Philosophy of Law” (tr. by Hastie), secs. 44-48. 

* “Principles of Politics” (tr. by Hastie), p. 120. 

* Compare Deslandres, “La Crise de la Science Politique et le Prob- 
lem de la Methode,” ch. III. 
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of treatment, have not only recognized the intimate rela- 
tion between morals and political science but have accorded to 
ethics a conspicuous place in their political treatises. Both von 
Mohl and von Holtzendorff, two of the most eminent of Euro- 
pean public lawyers and political scientists, treated the theory of 
politcal morality (Staats sittenlehre) as one of the “political 
sciences.”*_ While the noted Bluntschli gave strong emphasis 
to the view that politics had a moral content (sittlicher Gehalt) 
and that the State had a moral nature (sittlicher Wesen) and 
was bound by moral duties,?* von Mohl’s action was based on 
the view that the exposition of the relations of the State from 
the standpoint of morality was an indispensable part of any per- 
fectly scientific treatise on the nature of the State. The con- 
stitution was or should be, he said, not simply an objective real- 
ization of justice and wisdom but also of pure morality, and 
should reflect the entire moral content of the nation.”* In his 
encyclopedia of the political sciences he devoted a lengthy chap- 
ter to the subject of Staats sittenlehre, enumerating with fullness 
and discussing with detail the moral duties and obligations of 
the State and of its subjects and of the operation of the moral 
law in international intercourse. He has sometimes been crit- 
icised for subordinating politics to morality according to the 
Platonic-Hegelian system,* but a careful reading of his treatise 
does not leave this impression. Bluntschli, unlike von Mohl 
and von Holtzendorff, did not go to the length of classing politi- 
cal ethics as one of the political sciences, because, as he said, the 
fundamental principles of ethics could not be explained out of 
the State. To him there was a scientific distinction between 
politik and ethik which should be observed in treatises on either 
subject, though he fully recognized the existence of a close rela- 
tionship between them.?5 





*Von Mohl, “Encyklopadie der Staatswissenschaften,” pp. 59, 504; also 
his “Geschichte und Litteratur der Staatswissenschaften,” Vol. I, p. 126. 
Von Holtzendorff, “Principien der Politik,” p. 6, and Treitschke, “Politik,” 
p. 87, et seq. 

™“Theory of the State,” p. 2. 

* “Encyklopadie,” pp. 63, note 8; 517, 518. 

* Ruemelin, “Politics and the Moral Law,” p. Ixxv (tr. by Tombo). 

**T ehre vom Modernen Staat,” Vol. III, p. 7. 
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The French conception of the intimate relation between poli- 
tics and morality is indicated by the connection in which the 
terms are frequently used in their political treatises. Thus they 
often speak of the sciences morales et politiques as though they 
were inseparable and interdependent. Paul Janet, in his brilliant 
“Histoire de la Science Politique dans ses Rapport avec la 
Morale” (2 vols., Paris, 1884), gives great weight, as may be 
inferred from the title of his treatise, to the moral side of politics, 
and argues that it is “useless and unnecessary to separate two 
sciences which are naturally united by a thousand bonds.”*¢ 
He conceives the State to be an institution impossible without 
morals and virtue, possessing moral duties and rights and 
having a moral end. Politics, theoretical and practical, he in- 
sists is permeated through and through with a moral idea.?" 
The true conception of the relationship, as Janet well observes, 
is not that of absolute independence according to the Machia- 
vellian philosophy nor that which, according to the Platonic 
idea, sacrifices the one to the other, but an intermediate view 
which recognizes a moral basis for political theory and a moral 
element in political practice.*® 

The English political philosophers, no less than those of the 
continent, have uniformly recognized the close relationship be- 
tween ethics and politics. Hobbes seems to have virtually 
identified the two,?® and the principles of morality entered into 
Bentham’s treatise on legislation as its dominant feature.®® 





* Vol. I, p. 75: See also Funck-Brentano, “La Politique,” pp. 7-23. 

*“Tetat n’est pas un simple mecanisme, composé de certains ressorts, 
pour produire certains effets; il se composé de personnes morales avec, 
lesquelles ou ne peut pas jouer capricieusement, comme avec les touches 
d’un instrument; il est lui-méine une personne morale, ayant un fin morale, 
des devoirs et des droits et s’il lui est permis dé atteindre cette destinée 
de diverses manniéres, il ne lui est jamais permis de l’oublier,” Vol. I, pp. 
90, 91. 

*“The bond of connection between politics and morals,” says Janet, “is 
the idea of right (droit). The object of politics is not, as Plato main- 
tained, the establishment by force of a reign of virtue, but the protec- 
tion of right. The State rests on virtue but virtue is not its object. 
Virtue is a quality which belongs to the citizen,” op cit, p. 99. 

* See “Leviathan,” p. 4. 

* “Principles of Morals and Legislation,” especially ch. 17. 
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Among recent political writers, Sir James McIntosh, Sir George 
Cornwall Lewis, Sir Frederick Pollock and W. S. Lilly classify 
political science as one of the moral sciences or as a branch of 
ethics. Professor J. S. Mackenzie conceives political science 
and ethics to be closely related “departments” of a larger sub- 
ject which corresponds in a rough way to Hegel’s “philosophy 
of right” (including philosophy of law, of art and of religion) .*1 
Sidgwick, one of the most eminent of English writers on poli- 
tics and ethics, regards the State as “‘an essentially moral sphere” 
from which it is impossible to banish moral considerations,*? 
and most of the other English commentators hold essentially a 
similar view.** 

Among the older and abler American writers on political 
science, Lieber and Woolsey both gave great weight to ethics 
in their treatises on the State. Lieber, a Prussian by birth, but 
long a distinguished citizen, publicist and scholar of the United 
States, deeply impressed with the moral element of politics, 
wrote an exhaustive treatise in two volumes on political ethics, 
which was first published in 1838. After an elaborate discus- 
sion of the field of ethics and the nature of the State, he pro- 
ceeded to lay down the rules and principles of morality which 
should govern States in their intercourse with one another and 
their relations with the individuals who compose their citizen- 
ship. He conceived the State, not like Kant and the other 


=“Tntroduction to Social Philosophy,” p. 47; see also Morris, “Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History,” pp. 1-3. 

"Elements of Politics,” pp. 94, 95. For Sidgwick’s view of the relation 
of ethics to other sciences see his “Method of Ethics.” 

* McKechnie, in his “The State and the Individual” (pp. 96, 98, 377), 
asserts that the State is nothing if not moral; that it partakes of neces- 
sity in that same moral nature of its citizens, to which it owes its origin, 
and that its whole fabric rests on moral considerations. Amos, in his 
“Science of Politics” (p. 447), says, “There is no serious thinker at the 
present day who, if pointedly questioned, would deny the applicability of 
the words, right, wrong, duty, conscience, morality and immorality to 
the conduct of States and governments as well as to that of individual 
men and women.” Cunningham, in his “Politics and Economics” (p. 141), 
declares that the action of the State is distinctly moral in character and 
that its chief business is that of enforcing morality. See also Sir J. 
F. Stephen, “Liberty, Fraternity and Equality,” ch. 4, and T. H. Green, 
“Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation.” 
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German legists as a purely juridical establishment, nor like 
Hegel as a moral entity, but as both a jural society and a society 
of moral being** created for a distinctly moral end.*5 Lieber’s 
editor and, in a way, his successor in American political thought, 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, was equally imbued with the moral 
idea of the State and insisted upon the treatment of political 
ethics and political science as coordinate and interdependent 
sciences. Political ethics he defined as that branch of moral 
science which treats of the duties and obligations growing out of 
the relations of men in the State.** In his notable work on 
“Political Science” he gave a conspicuous place to the subject of 
political ethics and, following both Lieber and von Mohl, dis- 
cussed at length the moral virtues that go to make good citizen- 
ship, including the moral duties and obligations incumbent upon 
the State in its dealings with its citizens, with foreign States 
and with their citizens and subjects.°7 

From this review of scientific thought it is clear that there is 
a practical unanimity of opinion concerning the existence of a 
mutual rapprochement between politics and ethics; that neither 
stands isolated and disconnected from the other, but that they 
are like the closely interwoven branches of a common stem.**® 
Both are concerned with the good of men as citizens of the 
State, and there is much justification for the view held by some 
writers that that part of politics which is concerned with the 
wellbeing of society may properly be classed as a branch of 
ethics, as the term is understood in its wider sense.®® 

Perhaps the better view is not to regard ethics as a branch 
of politics or politics as a branch of ethics. Although closely 
related, the two domains are capable of an exact differentiation 
and each conserves its own force and dignity. Neither can be 
subsumed under the other like species and genera. Yet ethics, 
occupying a position well without the jural sphere, is able to 





“Political Ethics,” Vol. I, p. 162. 

“Ibid, p. 81. 
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exert a powerful influence upon politics. The maintenance of 
the lines of differentiation, but withal the promotion of close 
and, consistent relations between the two spheres, should be a 
special task of philosophy. 

States, like individuals, have moral natures, and in their 
multiform relations and activities should consider themselves 
bound by the rules of the moral law, which is nothing more 
than the sum total of the doctrines of duty and virtue. In the 
course of their life they cannot safely ignore the ethical consid- 
erations which lie at the basis of all their obligations and respon- 
sibilities. Indeed, we are coming more and more to accept 
the view that the State rather than the church is the proper 
organ for the fulfillment of the moral ideas of mankind.*® In 
practice the most highly civilized States now act on this prin- 
ciple, and every good constitution aims to be the objective reali- 
zation of the moral concensus of the nation. In method and in 
subject matter law and ethics coincide.*? In early times they 
were not conceived of as distinct in any respect. Ethics was 
treated as a part of the law of nature or natural 
equity, and when the former commanded what the lat- 
ter forbade the individual was under a moral obligation 
to disobey the positive law. Long after the distinc- 
tion was clearly recognized administrative officials found it 
convenient to evade the positive law by appealing to the 
law of nature, which they proceeded to administer.4? By 
some writers law is conceived of as simply regulated morality, 
that is, as the realization of the moral ends of the State, and that 
the whole purpose of the criminal code is to enforce the morality 
of the State. “In every sentence of the penal code,” says 
Wundt, “there speaks the voice of an objective moral con- 
science.”** 





““We appear in all legislation,” says H. D. Traill, “to be more and more 
unreservedly accepting the principle that the physical wellbeing and the 
mental and moral training of the community are matters within the 
special care of the State.” “Central Government,” p. 16. 

“Palmer, “Field of Ethics,” p. 40. 

“Holland, “Elements of Jurisprudence,” p. 37. 

““The Facts of the Moral Life’ (tr. by Gulliver and Titchener), p. 
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This conformity of the legal command to the moral conscience 
constitutes the most effective sanction of the law. The com- 
mands of the State cannot be effectively enforced when con- 
trary to the common consciousness of right and wrong, that is 
to say, the power of the State is limited by the moral opinion of 
its citizens. The complaint of the old Roman poet, quid leges 
sine moribus, is as applicable to-day as when written two thou- 
sand years ago. In the interpretation of law we find the principle 
universally recognized that the will embodied in the law shall 
not be construed as being in opposition to the general norms of 
morality.** 

The whole problem of government, both as regards its in- 
ternal and external relations, is largely one of political ethics. 
The acquisition of new territorial domains, the desire for ex- 
ternal power, the government of subject peoples, the regula- 
tion of immigration, the liquidation of public debts, the main- 
tenance of monetary systems, the care of the poor, the treat- 
ment of bankrupts, the punishment of criminals, the protection 
of vested rights, the maintenance of the public health and safety, 


and many other governmental functions involve fundamental 
moral questions such as cannot be ignored if the Biblical truth 





277. Hegel, Krause and other writers identified law and morality. 
Wundt, “Principles of Morality” (tr. by Washburn), p. 160. 

“Compare Wundt, “Principles of Morality,” (tr. by Washburn), p. 
177. This view is not inconsistent with that of Hibben, “Relation of 
Ethics to Jurisprudence” (INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL oF Eruics, Vol. IV, 
p. 138), who says, “In the interpretation of law ethics has no place. 
What is written must be interpreted as it reads,” for the will of the 
legislature can legally be no other than the voice of those whom it 
represents. While Hibben maintains that no ethical factors enter into the 
interpretation, he admits that they may nevertheless “modify the original 
data of the problem.” See also Jellinek, “Die Social Ethische Bedeutung von 
Recht, Unrecht und Straf;” and Ihering, “Zweck im Recht,” I, 434 et seq. 
“Law,” says Ruemelin, “may be compared to the great dikes which trans- 
form lands wrested from the sea or exposed to its floods into a firm and 
lasting position; political science builds, protects and widens these erec- 
tions . . . therefore politics, law and morality serve but one purpose, the 
progress of mankind,” “Politics and the Moral Law,” p. 65. “Ethics,” says 
Austin, “consists of two departments: the one affects to determine the 
tests of positive law, and is styled the science of legislation, or briefly, 
legislation; the other affects to determine the test of positive morality, and 
is styled the science of morals, or briefly, morals!” “Jurisprudence,” p. 61. 
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that righteousness exalteth a nation has any meaning. The 
maxim salus populi suprema lex esto has sometimes been in- 
terpreted as a justification for the sacrifice of moral principles to 
those of public expediency ; but it will rarely, if ever happen that 
the supposed law of political necessity will require the wanton 
disregard of conceded moral standards. The principle of jus- 
tice no less than that of political expediency should be a rule of 
political life and the above maxim may well be interpreted in 
connection with another of scarcely less fundamental signifi- 
cance: Fiat justitia pereat mundus. 

In its relations with other sovereign communities the State, 
no less than individuals, should be governed by the injunctions 
of the decalogue. The territorial expansion of the State, the 
extension of commercial advantages, the observance of treaty 
obligations, intervention in behalf of oppressed peoples and many 
other questions of international politics are at bottom also ques- 
tions of international morality. Want of frankness and comity, 
the practice of deceit, bad faith and duplicity, disregard of in- 
ternational obligations are all moral vices no less reprehensible 
because committed by the State than by individuals. Thus 
the bases of all State action, whether viewed from the standpoint 
of domestic policy or international conduct, are the precepts of 
morality, which should serve as guiding principles. All the 
relations with which politics has to do, says an acute writer, lie 
within the domain of ethics. Duty, loyalty, honesty, charity— 
these are the forces that underlie and support the State, that 
give to law its most effective sanction, that cross and modify 
the egoistic struggle for gain.*® There is no small amount of 
truth in the observation of Lord Acton that the marrow of 
civilized history is ethical, not metaphysical, and that political 
differences essentially depend on disagreement in moral prin- 
ciples. James W. GARNER. 
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“Monroe Smith, “The Scope of Political Science,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. I, p. 4. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, in his “Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality,” goes to the length of arguing that not only 
must governments have a moral basis, but that the connection between 
morals and religion is so intimate that this implies a religious basis as 
well. P. 58. 
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PARENTAL RIGHTS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Though more than a century has elapsed since the doctrine 
of abstract rights was at the height of its credit, it has never 
ceased to afford a convenient resource for indifferent thinkers. 
To affirm the existence of an inherent right in a certain class 
of persons is perhaps no more than a specious form of ignoratio 
elenchi, but it offers at least a temporary vantage-ground. It 
is not easy to dislodge those that take refuge here, and the 
wisest course for an antagonist who is not satisfied to rest in a 
metaphysical abstraction, is generally to pass by on the other 
side and seek more promising encounters. 

The use of the term “rights,” however, in the sense of justi- 
fiable claims, has its value if its significance is realized. Where 
the claim is not based on a priori considerations, but is regarded 
as a privilege which is granted, or which ought to be granted, 
to individuals or classes by society in the interests of the whole, 
it may form a perfectly fair subject of debate. In this aspect 
alone can there be any profitable discussion of parental rights. 
The apportionment of control over the destiny of the rising 
generation between the community and the individual parents 
must be a matter of social expediency, but the line that is drawn 
will naturally be determined by experiences of a general charac- 
ter that admit of being formulated into principles. The vindi- 
cation of a claim or right on either side will fitly be based on 
such generalizations. 

It will be admitted that the well-being of a race or nation has 
been often affected prejudicially in the past both by too much 
and by too little interference on the part of the community with 
the responsibility of parents. The State upbringing of children 
in Sparta, on the one hand, and the sanction that has frequently 
been given to infanticide on the other, may serve as illustrations 
of policies that have been condemned in the name of general 
principles which rest on historical inductions. It is, of course, 
possible to argue that to class the exposure of children under the 
head of murder is to assert the supremacy of eternal law over 
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even social expediency. But the naturalistic explanation is at 
least equally admissible; one law of social utility may be pitted 
against another. It may be urged that it is demonstrably more 
important for a community to enforce the principle of the sanc- 
tity of human life than to rid itself arbitrarily of its weakest 
members. 

However transcendental may be the view that one takes of 
ethical sanctions, the a posteriori argument can never be negli- 
gible. If it is possible to formulate any definite principles for 
the assignment to the State and to the parents of control over 
the lives of children, these principles, whatever else they may 
rest on, cannot escape the test of the ultimate consequences to 
the community. Even the most inveterate intuitionalist will 
seek to justify his social program by a forecast of its influence 
on the welfare of future generations. If it be found that there 
are no principles of universal authority in the matter, but 
only ideals that are subject to compromise in the conflict of 
contending forces, there will be all the greater need for clear- 
sighted anticipation. 

It was inevitable that the cry of Rights should be heard on all 
sides in connection with the present controversy over the teach- 
ing of religion in the national schools. We have had to listen 
to various assertions of the right of the parent, the right of the 
majority, the right of the State, and even the right of the 
teacher. But it cannot be said that much reasoned effort has 
been made either to base these rights on any recognized doc- 
trines of social philosophy or to defend them on the ground of 
practical advantage. There has been, on the part of the pro- 
tagonists at least, too much dependence on the spurious 
authority that so often belongs to mere phrases, which express 
nothing but the failure to grasp the laws of social development. 
It is worth while to make some endeavor to clear the ground by 
examining the authority of such principles as may be invoked, 
and weighing one policy of expediency against another. 

The almost universal course of events has been in the direc- 
tion of limiting parental control by legislative interference. It 
is not always easy to distinguish clearly the ground of these 
encroachments. In our own country there has been little effort 
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to pursue any methodical plan, or to lay much store by ultimate 
sanctions. Many of the measures have been prompted by a 
purely instinctive sympathy, and if there has been any imagina- 
tive regard for consequences it has not usually been very far- 
reaching. Until now the interference has been restrictive. 
Parents have been curbed in their freedom to use their children’s 
lives for their own interest or for the gratification of their ill- 
temper. But this somewhat negative attitude has naturally 
suggested a definite initiative. The reprobation of neglect 
took the form of an injunction to rear the children in accord- 
ance with a certain standard, and thus the State began to con- 
stitute itself the arbiter not only of the bona fides of the parents’ 
intentions but of the soundness of their judgment. 

The decisive step on this venturesome path was of course the 
Education Act of 1870, and the fact must be faced that the 
nation was thereby committed to a situation in which all dis- 
cussion of first principles could have no longer more than aca- 
demic interest. There is a great deal to be said for the view 
that the State was then acting ultra vires, and that it should 
have been content with offering free education to the children 
of those parents who might choose to take advantage of it. 
If such a policy had been combined with a radical reform of 
the Poor Laws, and had been supported by a more enlightened 
practice of private charity, an automatic escape might have 
been secured from the danger of preserving and perpetuating 
the relatively unfit, to the detriment of more socially efficient 
families. But in social politics there are certain steps that can 
hardly be retraced. It is unlikely that the State will ever with- 
draw its constraining hand in this matter, until a universal 
appreciation of the benefits of education makes it unnecessary, 
if that consummation is ever reached. For practical purposes 
the right of the community not only to insist that children shall 
be educated, but virtually to determine how they shall be edu- 
cated, must be considered a chose jugée, and the only open 
question that remains is concerned with the implications of this 
decision. The significance of the new departure was twofold. 
The State for the first time definitely intervened to curtail 
the privileges hitherto possessed by parents of compassing the 
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mental and moral, as well as the physical, welfare of their 
children, and at the same time it claimed not only to judge of 
results, but to prescribe the processes by which they were to be 
attained. In regard to material well-being the State has been 
content to demand that children shall be properly nourished and 
cared for, without dictating the kinds of food and clothing that 
are to secure this end, but in the vastly more important matters 
that concern the mental and spiritual condition of the children 
it has been forced very largely into prescribing not only the 
ideals but the methods of procedure. 

There may be a few consistent State-socialists who would 
join hands with the survivors of the old school of absolutist 
politicians in justifying such an intellectual and moral tyranny, 
but it may be assumed that the vast majority of plain people in 
this country, if they admit its necessity at all, do so with regret. 
They would like to leave as much responsibility in the hands of 
the parents as they consider compatible with the interests of 
the children regarded as independent social units, and of the 
community as a whole. Indeed they would probably be pre- 
pared to run some risks for the sake of preserving the con- 
tinuity of influence between one generation and another. This 
inclination is due less to an unthinking acceptance of any meta- 
physical doctrine of parental rights than to a belief, based upon 
observation and experience, that social stability is primarily 
founded on family life, and that every weakening of the bond 
between parents and their children must have its influence on 
wider relations. This is a matter where the instinct and com- 
mon sense of the majority give surer guidance than any 
number of fine-spun theories, and we may confidently accept as 
the highest wisdom the prevailing conviction that the family 
is the true social unit, and that all forcible interference with its 
internal independence requires to be specially justified. 

At this point it must be borne in mind that the recent ten- 
dency on the part of the State to encroach upon parental free- 
dom, as upon individual freedom in general, has been affected 
by changes in the constitution of the governing body. Dicta- 
tion is naturally less obnoxious, and less likely to be mis- 
chievous, in communities that are approximately democratic 
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than in those where there is an obvious divergence of interest 
between the rulers and the ruled. Where the people to a 
greater or less extent govern themselves, the central control 
takes on another color. It is reasonable enough to regard our 
own country as being governed in the long run by heads of 
families, and the coercion that is exerted in such matters as 
education is to be explained in two ways. In part it may be 
looked upon as a mere affair of convenience, the carrying out 
of an arrangement as to the principle of which practically all 
are agreed, but which is facilitated by a centralized organiza- 
tion. In part, however, it is a genuine constraint exercised by 
the majority over those members of the body politic whose 
sense of parental duty is below the average standard of the 
community. 

The position, then, may be stated thus. The growth of self- 
government has given encouragement to a concentrated direc- 
tion which increasingly curtails individual liberty. The sphere 
of independence that is specially threatened is that of parental 
influence and control. The establishment of compulsory edu- 
cation was a definite step that has introduced difficulties in its 
train. Most people in this country would wish to secure as much 
personal freedom as possible, especially in the maintenance of 
parental authority, wherever there is evidence of good inten- 
tions. The problem is to devise a working arrangement which 
will enforce a mental and moral discipline on all children, 
without imposing the will of a majority on its general direction, 
against the conviction and desires of individual parents. 

It is evidently a question of compromise. There is a conflict 
of principles. The State is presumed to be wiser than the least 
wise of the fathers and mothers of families, and more dis- 
interested than the most selfish, and there is a manifest social 
benefit in its substituting its own ideals and methods in such 
cases. But this cannot be done without also coercing many 
whose conceptions of the upbringing of children are perhaps 
higher than those that become stereotyped for universal appli- 
cation. Moreover, the State, as representing the general feel- 
ing of the community, is aware that even where the sense of 
parental duty is weak it can be cultivated by exercise, and that 
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to deprive parents of responsibility is to help in postponing 
indefinitely the development of a completely rounded family 
life. What autonomy is it possible to retain for the parent in 
this difficult situation? 

The question of parental rights in education is not, then, 
what parents are entitled to demand, for there is no title in the 
matter, but simply what freedom of choice and what responsi- 
bility can safely and practicably be left to them. In the criti- 
cisms and suggestions that are now to be offered, it will be 
assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that all parents, and not 
merely a large majority of them, are directly concerned in the 
nature of the teaching that is given. No account will be taken 
of the other form of coercion that is involved in the forced con- 
tributions to education funds, as these do not fall on the tax- 
payers and ratepayers in their parental capacity. 

No serious controversy arises except in relation to subjects 
of study that trench on convictions and beliefs which have a 
definite bearing on the conduct of life in its widest sense. 
Theoretically, no doubt, it might be possible to teach even 
geography or arithmetic in a partisan spirit, but as the problem 
has been recognized to be one of practical compromise, the issue 
may be considerably narrowed down. The difficulty is critical 
in relation primarily to the teaching of morals and religion, 
and secondarily to such subjects as history, literature, and 
some departments of science. How far can respect be paid to 
differences of opinion in these matters among the parents of 
school children ? 

As the religious problem is at present the crucial one, it may 
be dealt with first. There are several conceivable solutions 
which it is worth while to enumerate, though some of them 
should have to be at once ruled out of court. 

1. The religion established by the State might be compul- 
sorily taught to all scholars in the national schools. 

2. The State religion might be alone taught, but with a con- 
science clause, offering the alternative of no formal religious 
teaching. 

3. Schools of different religious color might have equal sup- 
port from the State, as in Germany. 
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4. In the same school, there might be a choice of religious 
instruction, given by special teachers, according to the demand, 
as in the secondary schools of France. 

5. There might be compulsory teaching of a more or less 
neutral kind prescribed by local authorities so as to be confined 
to the common ground supposed to be held by the parents 
concerned. 

6. Religious instruction might be absent in any formal shape, 
but a tacit recognition of the prevailing faith in its general 
aspects might be enjoined, as in the United States. 

7. Religious instruction might be left to the discretion of 
the teacher, on the understanding that there should be no set 
lessons, and no favor shown to any special formulary. 

8. The secular ideal might be pursued in its extreme form, 
by the express exclusion of every reference to religious matters, 
as has been tried in Australia and elsewhere. 

This list may not be complete, but it probably offers sufficient 
material for the discussion. Of all possible courses suggested, 
the first and last, representing the extremes of intolerant zeal, 
may be dismissed as no longer within the field of practical 
politics in this country. Those that remain will now be exam- 
ined, not from the point of view of abstract political justice, 
or logic, or educational expediency, but solely in respect of their 
value in preserving for the parents an effective direction of 
their children’s ideals and beliefs. At the same time, of course, 
the judgment that is passed on each proposal must have regard 
to the surrounding conditions that would make it acceptable or 
unacceptable at the present juncture. Moreover, there are one 
or two solutions that would deserve favorable consideration 
from the standpoint in question, but have to be dismissed owing 
to special circumstances that make them impracticable in this 
country. The plan of separate schools, for example, is suitable 
in Germany only because the cleavage into Lutheran and 
Catholic is simple and definite, and the distinction is largely 
territorial; it would be impracticable in England, where sects 
are more numerous, and their distribution is almost universal. 
It would appear that the final choice lies among the three pos- 
sible courses numbered 3, 5, and 7. These may be named the 
Vol. XVIIL—No. 2. 14 
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Right of Entry, the Simple Bible Teaching, and the Teachers’ 
Discretion solutions. There will in any case, no doubt, be 
temporary expedients devised, combining features taken from 
any two, or from all, of these methods; but the ideas are suffi- 
ciently distinct to be discussed independently. 

It will be convenient to consider first the intermediate plan, 
which professes to be one of general conciliation. It is as- 
sumed that with all the apparent differences of religious beliefs 
in this country at the present time, there is a substratum of 
common ground which might be made the basis of a universal 
scheme of religious teaching in the national schools. That this 
notion is at the best only approximately correct hardly needs 
showing. There is probably not a single proposition in regard 
to religious matters that would command universal assent. 
But even if a common ground of agreement could be discovered 
that would unite the great majority, and if it were granted that 
the remainder might be justly disregarded, the unanimity 
would be wholly illusory. It is not the neutral substratum, but 
the distinguishing characters of their creed, in which religious 
enthusiasts are really interested, and we can hardly wonder that 
what is called undenominational Bible teaching should seem to 
many no better than the play of Hamlet with the title réle left 
out. In the realm of ideas the notion of a “common ground” 
is only a figment of nomenclature. The further back we have 
to travel in search of a meeting place, the more deeply do we 
penetrate into the darkness. What we gain in breadth of plat- 
form we shall lose in sympathy. After a certain point, which 
is soon reached, every surrender for the sake of widening the 
borders will alienate as many as it attracts. In no circumstances 
can there be any finality in the revision of creeds, and when the 
task is undertaken for diplomatic purposes, there is little 
promise of benefit, however praiseworthy the end may be. The 
dream of a form of religious faith that will be sufficiently 
colorless to repel no one, and is thus fitted by its negative quali- 
ties to be the spiritual nourishment of our school children, must 
be abandoned as an unworthy as well as an impracticable ideal. 
Teaching of this necessarily perfunctory kind could not take the 
place of parental influence, and so far from aiding or supple- 
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menting it, it would only leave unfortunate impressions that 
must be removed before any good seed can be sown. 

At this point we may ask a little more closely what form of 
religious teaching would be likely to meet the wishes of the 
average parent. Many conjectures have been hazarded in the 
present controversy as to his real condition of mind, and most 
of the answers probably lie under the suspicion that attaches 
to all wide generalizations. We shall not be far astray, 
however, in assuming that those who have their children’s wel- 
fare at heart at all, are divided into two classes. They either 
incline to attach a definite importance to the doctrines and tradi- 
tions of a particular church, and desire that their children’s 
moral and spiritual training should be closely associated with 
these, or on the other hand they incline to trust chiefly to per- 
sonal influence and example, and are comparatively indifferent 
as to any dogmatic basis for the guidance of conduct. It is 
pretty certain that no enthusiasm exists for mere generalities 
of religious beliefs, apart from their elaboration in the doctrines 
and practice of a particular denomination. Even if it were 
true, as Sir Oliver Lodge complacently assumes, that “the 
existence of higher beings and of a Highest Being is a funda- 
mental element in every religious creed,’ no saving grace could 
be found in the mere assertion of such existences, and a scheme 
of instruction that was drawn up on so abstract a principle 
would appeal to no parent, to say nothing of its hopeless in- 
effectiveness from an educational point of view. If the State 
is to aim at satisfying the parents, it will succeed far more com- 
pletely by paying deliberate regard, on the one hand, to the 
wishes of the genuine believers in dogma, and on the other 
hand, to the natural desire of all right-feeling parents, what- 
ever be their religious faith, that the influence of teachers who 
command their children’s respect should be as untrammeled as 
possible, than by trying to steer a middle course that will please 
no one. 

If, then, the plan of so-called simple Bible teaching, or un- 
denominational religious teaching, prescribed and regulated 
by the local authority, be found wanting, there remain only the 
alternatives of arranging for special facilities outside the school 
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routine, or leaving the whole matter to the discretion of the 
individual teacher. These methods correspond to the two 
classes of parents that have been distinguished, but just as the 
two attitudes of mind are not necessarily mutually exclusive, 
so it would be possible in a certain measure to combine the two 
principles in the actual provision and organization of schools, 
Indeed, the natural process of evolution would seem to be that 
in the present state of public opinion all schools should begin 
by offering special facilities for denominational teaching to 
meet the wishes of every religious group among the parents 
concerned, and that these should be continued as long as the 
demand remains effective, the freedom of the ordinary teachers 
in regard to religious questions being made as complete as pos- 
sible. In the degree that the separatist spirit on the part of the 
parents declined, and that the unsuitableness of all dogmatic 
teaching for the young was recognized, the demand for special 
facilities would fall off, and the responsibility for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the children, as far as it can be sought in 
the school, would devolve more and more upon the regular 
teachers. On the broad grounds of toleration and of respect 
for parental responsibility it is desirable that the State should 
concede the right to every parent who belongs to a recognized 
religious group, to have the opportunity of having his children 
taught his own faith by an expert teacher, as long as he genu- 
inely lays store by it. Purely secular teaching is an impos- 
sibility. A State religon is worse than a political injustice; it 
is a spiritual blunder. A neutral and composite religion is a 
sterile hybrid. Even if the demands of parents for religious 
instruction were to be regarded as grounded on superstition and 
prejudice, it would be the wisest course to give heed to them, 
as long as they were made for their own and not for other 
people’s children. In this matter the zeal of parents is a more 
trustworthy guide than the zeal of churches or of political 
parties. 

The question will be raised—What use are the teachers likely 
to make of their opportunities in the circumstances suggested? 
It may be presumed that in cases where a school is for any 
reason almost wholly attended by children of a single denom- 
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ination, the atmosphere of the special religious instruction will 
more or less pervade the whole school life, and the habitual 
influence of the ordinary teachers will naturally strengthen the 
special bias. The more divided the children are in faith, the 
greater will be the disposition to abstain from any expressions 
of a partisan spirit, and in such a situation it is probable that 
the majority of teachers would cultivate a noncommittal atti- 
tude that did not express their own position, and did not enable 
them to let their influence be fully felt. This is the penalty that 
must be paid for the privilege of exercising a free choice of 
religious instruction. At the worst the harm is negative, and 
only leaves the more to be done at home, of which the parents 
cannot complain. But as the demand for special religious 
teaching abated, and the teachers realized that the responsibility 
rested on them of bringing moral and spiritual influences to 
bear on their pupils through the channels of the ordinary school 
work, it cannot be doubted that as a body they would justify 
the trust reposed in them. Isolated cases there might be, no 
doubt, where the public confidence was abused. There would 
be a certain number of bigots who persuaded themselves that it 
was their duty to make opportunities for a propagandism which 
ignored differences of faith among the parents of the scholars, 
and on the other hand, there would be a certain number who 
made the absence of set lessons and precise formularies an ex- 
cuse for ceasing to trouble themselves about the whole matter. 
These are the “unprofitable servants” of the State, and no pains 
can eliminate them altogether. But the majority of teachers 
enter the profession under the stress of a sympathy with children 
that forms an effective safeguard against temptations to in- 
dolence and cowardice in the discharge of their duties, while 
the experience they gain is a constant preventive of dogmatic 
methods that would sin no less against sound educational 
practice than against the honorable understanding implied in 
their position. The prospect of a few failures to rise to a due 
sense of responsibility must not be allowed to withdraw atten- 
tion from the immense advantages of solving the religious diffi- 
culty by leaving it in the hands of the teachers. It would not 
be possible for the State to propose this solution immediately 
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and directly without encountering formidable opposition from 
various quarters, but the plan of allowing it to come about 
automatically by the decision of the parents has the merit at 
once of silencing irrelevant criticism, of satisfying those who 
should have the chief say in the matter, of strengthening the 
position of those on whom the burden will mainly fall, and of 
securing the highest interest of the children in the most effect- 
ive way. 

It has been noted that there are other subjects of instruction 
besides religion that introduce matters of serious controversy. 
The most important of these is morals, which is often brought 
forward as a satisfactory substitute for dogmatic religious 
teaching, chiefly on the ground that it largely covers the area 
of spiritual influence without arousing the same sharp antago- 
nisms. I have argued in the JouRNAL oF Eruics for July, 
1906, that there is no more substantial common ground in prac- 
tical ethics than there is in religion, and that from the educa- 
tional standpoint, the subject is quite as unsuited for systematic 
treatment, in elementary schools at least. As a temporary ex- 
pedient, however, there is much to be said for the suggestion 
that courses in morals, such as have a place in French schools, 
should be given to those children who do not avail themselves 
of the facilities for religious teaching. It is certainly desirable 
to test the sincerity of both parents and children in their wish 
to be relieved of such spiritual instruction, and so long as this 
reason exists, there would be some fitness in asking the ordinary 
teachers to undertake the lessons in morals. Radical though the 
differences of moral outlook may be, they have not given rise 
to recognized sects in the same way as religious differences, so 
that the task could hardly be regarded as imposing an irrelevant 
test. It might, indeed, be considered an interference with the 
freedom of parents if these lessons were made compulsory as 
the sole alternative to some form of religious teaching, but it 
would be difficult to look on this as more than a theoretical 
grievance. 

In the case of morals, however, as of subjects like history, 
literature, and science, the final solution must be sought in the 
same direction as has been indicated in the case of religious 
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teaching. These must all hang together. The characteristics 
of the faith that prevailed among the scholars would inevitably 
give the tone to all other teaching, and Catholics must be con- 
tent with this security, if they are not prepared to remain inde- 
pendent of national support. In schools where special religious 
teaching in one form or another was sought by a majority, and 
where more than one group was strong, a more negative policy 
would naturally be followed in the allied subjects. But as the 
parents ceased to regard the traditions and creed of their own 
sect in a narrow and absolute sense, the teachers would be 
enabled to enter into the full freedom of their position, and all 
the subjects of the school course, including morals and religion, 
would come to be treated in a genuinely synthetic spirit, and 
with the tact and judgment that a sense of increased responsi- 
bility may be trusted to impose. 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEM IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
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It is my object in the present article to discuss a problem 
which may be stated as the paradox of impersonal ethics. The 
difficulty to which I call attention becomes a serious one only 
through the change in social structure which accompanies the 
transition to a modern industrial state. The discussion neces- 
sary for a description of the question will accordingly be socio- 
logical in character. But the thought with which I conclude 
and which seems to contain some suggestion of a solution will 
be of a mystical tendency. 












I. 


The morality which appeals to men with the sanction of the 
ages is chiefly concerned with the relations of persons who 
know one another as individuals or who recognize at least 
the claim of some mutual bond, whether of kindred or of mere 
propinquity. Thus the swimmer who refuses to spring into 
the water to the rescue of a drowning child earns the contempt 
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of his fellows, and on reflection probably concurs in the con- 
demnation of his cowardice. But the most numerous and 
important relations in modern industrial society are not be- 
tween persons who can in the most shadowy sense be said to 
know one another. Even when it is possible to discern any 
personal issue at all, the parties to the bargain are absolute 
strangers. Let a vote of money be proposed for surveying 
and charting the shore and ocean, or for erecting lighthouses, 
buoying channels and fixing warning bells on submerged rocks. 
Something of the simpler personal appeal may be found lurk- 
ing in such practical work as this. But before such a task can 
be begun it is necessary first to proceed to a distance more 
remote from the risks of the fisherman in his storm-driven 
cobble. The power to prepare a chart depends on previous 
scientific equipment, and the distinction in emotional interest 
between the child struggling in the water and the maintenance 
of the hydrographical department of the admiralty is suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

The first belongs to the sphere of personal morality, and is 
indeed as simple an instance as we could select. The summons 
was clear, the claim of weakness on strength, from individual 
to individual. It may be regarded as typical of all those cases 
in which it is possible, if not immediately, yet by a not too 
recondite reflection, to discover the person to whom service is 
due. The antithetical case (hydrographical department), 
while far from being an extreme one, is perhaps sufficiently 
lacking in elements of personal interest to be typical of those 
impersonal problems to which the progress of society has given 
preéminent value. 

The changed character of this typical reaction gives rise to 
an ethical inquiry which is also perplexingly fresh. Whereas 
a man’s influence on and duty toward strangers has been, com- 
paratively speaking, slight and intermittent, it has become con- 
tinuous and dominant. The range of response to the unknown 
is often dismissed with such proverbial wisdom as “put them 
in mind to be subject to principalities and powers.” This atti- 
tude, never very promising, is now impossible. In the indus- 
trial world a man’s largest claims and duties are to strangers 
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whom he does not know, has never seen, and cannot love. It 
it useless to call such people neighbors, and no extension of 
neighbor morality touches the difficulty. What is needed is 
to gain a sanction not only for right behavior, which legislation 
might compel, but for a right emotional attitude toward the 
anonymous crowd. This must be as tough and flexible as the 
sanctions which a good man respects within the little world of 
home and acquaintance. The assumption that our dealings 
are chiefly with a few familiar figures and only incidentally 
with a world-mass of population is no longer a true one. 
There is no thread in the stuff of daily life which is not spun in 
the mill of the anonymous. Personal ethics has certainly not 
lost in positive value; on the contrary, its applications become 
more various and difficult as they are less easily reduced to the 
simplicity of a “drowning-child” type. But relatively they 
yield position to problems of the “hydrographical-department”’ 
type. 

It is not strictly correct to speak of this latter class of rela- 
tions as impersonal, because, of course, in the last resort there 
must be people on both sides. But the individuals are too aloof 
for the old persuasions to have much power. A and B are 
separated by a dreary sea of regulations, theories, statistics. 
As a rule A cam only discover B by a process of maxima and 
minima which may involve a knowledge of the use of the 
“modulus.” Even so B does not appear as an individual, but 
only as one of a group or average. It is not possible to love 
an average. 

Or is it perhaps possible? Certainly love to those we do 
know profoundly modifies our attitude to those who are un- 
known, but in the process the emotional content undergoes so 
vast a change that it seems open to question whether it should 
be called love. Or if that is not doubtful, yet the transferred 
emotion is so different from the immediate personal response 
as to need, if not a new name, a very clear recognition of specific 
differences. The final result may be to restore the word love, 
but if so it will only be through a recognition of personal affec- 
tion as merely a first and inadequate expression of the idea. 
Every deep affection reveals something of cosmic meaning to 
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the lover. He finds the universal Human in the particular 
person. But is it possible to find the Human in persons who 
cannot first of all or at any point be known as persons? 


II. 


It is required to find moral worth in a complex of relation- 
ships which seem to be wholly impersonal. The difficulty is 
not slight from a speculative point of view, and is coming to 
possess a very practical concern. It is the same as that which 
Macchiavelli evaded with such notorious success when it pre- 
sented itself in a less obstinate form in his day. His church 
had worked out more or less adequately a doctrine of personal 
morality. Feudalism also had created a not entirely unsatis- 
factory conception of moral responsibility between related 
social groups. But very little had been secured in regard to 
the ethics of the State, and especially little in regard to Mac- 
chiavelli’s particular interest, the bond of the prince to his 
subjects. He found this relation outside of the normal sphere, 
and he left it there, choosing to apply unmoral judgments. 
Of course if he had had a moral genius he would have sought 
for a moral creed of princedom and empire. Although he 
did not do this, yet within the limits he set himself Macchia- 
velli’s judgments were sound and his knowledge of the situ- 
ation was extraordinarily clear. Old social forms were pass- 
ing away, although they were still to be found, as Macchiavelli 
says, in some of the free German cities; and the ruler of sucha 
city accordingly did prudently to retain the old moral bond 
and to celebrate and secure the affection of the citizens. But 
he himself was writing for the prince of an unfree city. His 
mind was further preoccupied with the position of the king or 
emperor of an unfree state or empire. For such potentates 
“it is better and more secure, if one (love or fear) must be 
wanting, to be feared than to be loved” (chapter xvii). He 
opposes the interest of the “whole universality” to that of 
“particular persons,” and identifies the whole universality with 
the personal aggrandizement of the prince. For the conduct 
of Medici he found no moral sanction and he discovered none. 
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The problem he avoided was a branch of the general inquiry 
whether humane enthusiasm can be carried beyond the sphere 
where personal love is the rule. 

If we shirk the ethical significance of the anonymous 
relations, the alternative is a species of Macchiavellism. 
True, political theory is not now busied with the petty 
fortune of a prince, and a modern Macchiavelli would write 
a treatise on “Scientific Legislation.” Now the maintenance 
of external order and even of material prosperity might safely 
be left to legislation which should deserve the adjective. So 
far as human intercourse is reducible to the type of foot and 
mouth disease regulations, nothing more is needed. In any 
case, legislation must play a tremendous part, if not the title 
réle. But the best legislation cannot do very much to create 
the interior response to social demands which should be the 
crowning enterprise of ethics. It does achieve something in 
this direction by indirectly accustoming men first to obey, and 
then in the result to revere the law which represents the will 
of the whole universality... But immediately legislation is un- 
ethical. Is the whole of what is most characteristic to be 
left to administration orders? If not, then man’s spiritual 
interest must include and influence even the details of such 
impersonal regulations. 

With that reflection we turn to the main issue. The typical 
social reactions we have to consider are a result of the indus- 
trial revolution, or of the aggregation of population round 
mines and factories and,to an increasing degree, in large towns. 
If a broad distinction be made between town and country 
dwellers, we find that over three fourths of the population is 
living in urban districts and less than one fourth in the 
country, and that this is almost exactly a reversal of the con- 
ditions which held before the middle of the last century. The 
registrar general, in his latest census report, gives several 
ingenious illustrations of this closer physical proximity. In 
1801 there were 152 persons to the square mile, but in 1901 
there were 558. Or again, if the people were plotted out at 


* See Dicey’s “Law and Public Opinion.” 
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equal distances, each would have stood 153 yards from his 
neighbor at the earlier date; a century later the distance would 
have been only 80 yards. But of course they are not thus 
plotted out. For a picture of the former things you must 
look to Huntingdonshire; for the meaning of the present you 
turn to the banks of the Mersey. The town has gained on the 
country, and the large town at the expense of the small. They 
are all satellites of a world market. 

This massing of population has had two results which 
determine the conditions of our problem. The normal rela- 
tion is between persons who are (1) on the one hand more 
unknown, and (2) on the other more closely interdependent 
than formerly. How is the moral bond to be secured or kept 
in such a community? The difficulty is the greater because 
the typical reaction is not even between this and that unknown 
person. Very rarely can the effect of my action on that 
person be tracked down, and frequently no effect can be shown 
to follow from a particular action. Both “this act” and “that 
person” are lost in the limbo of law of averages. 

The normal relationship, that is to say, is not so much be- 
tween individuals as between groups. These groups are at 
once mutually unknown and closely interdependent. The fact 
is strikingly illustrated in the exchange of goods and it will 
not be time lost to analyze a single instance. The old relation 
between the producer and the consumer was usually simple 
enough. One man made and sold a pair of boots, another 
purchased and wore them. Such a relation is uncommon at 
present, though a few of us are still measured with notched 
strips of brown paper. The bargain between two which was 
sufficiently typical of the pre-factory system has given place to 
a series of bargains between four (or more than four) “per- 
sons.” (Usually each of the persons except the consumer is 
a group.) I do not know how many men or girls helped to 
make the pair of shoes I bought last week, but the number 
is certainly large, even if the makers of the machinery are not 
counted in. I neither know nor can know who the people 
were. I neither know or can know the conditions of their 
work or the circumstances of their lives. The most I could 
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learn would be as to average conditions, and perhaps some of 
the outstandingly good or bad conditions, and those not of 
these particular persons, but of average workers in the shoe 
trade. The simple personal bond is dissolved and banished 
behind agreements as to piece-work lists, regulations as to 
non-textile factories, and so forth. 

The complication becomes still more impressive if we look 
more narrowly at a single one of these persons or groups in 
the transaction between the man who makes and the man who 
uses. The shoes were presumably made in a factory belong- 
ing to a company of shareholders. To whom is the duty of 
the employee? To whom is the limited liability of the share- 
holder? The workers do not know the. real employers, nor 
the employers the workpeople. The workman does find or 
thinks that the demand made on him by the director in the 
name of the employers clashes with what he owes to his fel- 
lows, 1. é.,'to those whom he knows in his own town, and others 
who, though personally strangers, are of like kind with him- 
self. The shareholder, again, is probably a small holder. If 
so, he cannot determine the conditions of the business even in 
the slightest degree, however desirous he might be to improve 
the lot of the workers. Apparently he is under an obligation 
to a special group which he (fractionally) employs, although 
he is not acquainted with any of its members. But he cannot 
influence this group except by altering the general regulations 
of a whole community. On this larger aggregate, again, his 
action can only be indirect. Between him and the act of 
justice he may discern lie his political party, the government 
of the day, and perhaps the competing claims of other acts of 
justice. Turn the question as he will, his direct concern is not 
with the men he employs or with any known persons, but with 
impersonal principles. The goal certainly is man, but the 
course is long; the race is an obstacle race, and the fences are 
too high for him to see over. 

One more view we must take of the problem of our relation 
to the unknown many, in order to notice how it is intensified 
by the claims of the few who are known. There is conflict 
between the love of one and the welfare of an average mass of 
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population. As, e. g., when a mother. wishes to sacrifice her- 
self in nursing her boy who is ill with one of the notifiable 
fevers.2 She herself will nurse him; he shall not go to a 
public hospital. It is quite likely that she can isolate the case, 
and then no danger will follow. It is entirely a matter of 
probability whether any other child will catch the disease. Is 
the possible danger of some unknown being to oppose her 
passionate affection for her own child? Flesh of her flesh 
cries against the hypothetical unit in a mass of population. 
Statistics could only discover the damage if the law were 
generally evaded. It is law of averages against “my boy.” 
Modern legislation repeats the hard saying of the gospel: “if 
any man cometh unto me and hateth not his own father, and 
mother, and wife, and children.” 

We have seen how a single simple transaction, such as an 
ordinary purchase, illustrates the dependence of the individual 
upon many complex groups of unknown people. Curiously 
enough this growth in the anonymous character of social life 
is accompanied and marked by largely increased opportunities 
of personal contact. This latter phenomenon is the most notice- 
able and has received most attention. In itself it is important 
enough. “Even in peaceful communities the greater propin- 
quity that comes with social growth and the greater intimacy 
of men in their social relations subject the natural order to a 
breaking strain.”* The claims of personal morality do not 
become less, but greater. The need for neighborliness is 
more imperative. Even in these personal relations of man 
with man, social control is needed, because, as Professor Ross 
forcibly argues, the demands on us are greater than our aver- 
age consideration for others can discharge. But on this side 
the difficulty is not so much one of thought as of motive. We 
know what we ought to do, and will not do it. The problem of 








*The competing motive may be and often is a less respectable one of 
profit or convenience, as in all the actions to which laws relating to 
Removal of Nuisances or Smoke Abatement apply. The principle is the 
same; the gain is tangible and indubitable; the damage of the particular 
act is only hypothetical. 

* Ross “Social Control,” p. 50. 
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a London playground is more various than that of the nursery, 
but it is of precisely the same kind. To meet it, nursery ethics 
need to be strengthened and perhaps developed. But nursery 
ethics simply do not apply to the impersonal processes of 


social life. 

The crux of the difficulty does not lie here, and the very 
increase of this which is merely incidental does but serve to 
obscure the growth of anonymity which is essential. 


III. 


From the time when men first discerned in modern (or as 
we say ancient) Athens the likeness of the ideal city of God it 
has always been true that “when there is no common but only 
private feeling a state is disorganized.” When city merged 
in empire this became more penetratingly true. But it was 
less obvious because thought was concurrently turned to the 
one-sided perfection of the individual, whether for the present 
or a future life. It became easy to mask the disorganization 
which afflicted the individual as well as the State, because the 
lowest ebb of public enthusiasm has often left bare the most 
excellent private virtue. But individualism is merely a her- 
esy and its praise only that which may rightly belong to sec- 
tarianism. The conception of social justice as the highest 
nerve centre of all moral worth has fallen into abeyance. Its 
regnant authority is to be rediscovered only through the deep- 
ening gloom of the anonymous. For recent political theory 
there was, and perhaps there still is, an aspect of exaggeration 
in Plato’s, “I do indeed believe that to be an involuntary homi- 
cide is a less crime than to be a deceiver about the... 
justice of institutions.” (‘‘Republic,” v. 330; Jowett’s trans. ) 

Our difficulty is much more troublesome than Plato’s, for 
he expressly decrees that “our city is to be neither large nor 
small, but of such a size as is consistent with unity.” (“Re- 
public,” 423). Under modern conditions the city may no 
doubt be considerably larger than that which Greek theorists 
would admit. But the modern State is incomparably too big 
for the old relation of the citizens to apply. If we are to gain 
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anything approaching the antique standard of loyalty for our 
population-mass of 40,000,000, we had better reconcile our- 
selves to a long roundabout order of quest. We may have it 
directly for our cities (the case of London is a doubtful one), 
immense as they are. The old mood of the good citizen can 
be expanded and enriched till it embraces even a factory town. 
I imagine this gives in part the true explanation of the recent 
growth of municipalism which is more than a mere desire to 
manage our own affairs. It is also an aspiration to organize 
the common life round an ideal end not too distant or strange. 
The citizen can love his city. It is less easy to see how he can 
apply civic enthusiasm to a population-mass of 40,000,000. 

Yet this is to be done. In some form or other the social 
morality which will disregard and so triumph over the lion 
form of the anonymous must crystallize round the idea of 
justice, and that not as an abstract conception but as an im- 
mediate and persuasive force. The contemporary phrase 
which most adequately expresses the idea is the love of hu- 
manity. Only it must be recognized that love of humanity is 
not necessarily love of the individuals. These last, so far as 
they are unknown, cannot be objects of affection, and even 
when they are known are not necessarily loved. Justice, or a 
love of humanity, is predisposition to love and act rightly to- 
ward individuals. It is an attitude of emotional prepared- 
ness. I wish in these remaining pages to inquire how this 
emotional predisposition is to be cultivated and rendered avail- 
able for units who must till the end remain anonymous units 
in a crowd. I suggest a twofold inquiry into the function of 
social knowledge and of social imagination respectively. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the socio- 
logical study which, before Comte’s time, and increasingly 
since then, has yielded so much information as to conditions 
of social life. The net result has been to translate the eco- 
nomic fact of solidarity into one of the most potent regulative 
moments of consciousness. Physical interdependence is 
shown to involve social responsibility. The bearing of this 
on our inquiry is patent. But it is necessary to remember that, 
though the sociologist may be driven in the first place to his 
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study of social conditions by the pull of human sympathy, yet 
as sociologist he is concerned with conditions, and persons are 
not his immediate goal. The individuals, if they appear at all, 
do so in the guise of statistics. The student still moves among 
averages which, however invaluable as abstractions, remain 
only abstractions. They are the proper object of the student’s 
attention, just because the prevalence of impersonal relations 
is the typical social reaction. He may begin with the personal 
instance, but he is inevitably driven back from it. Knowledge 
leads away from personal considerations. To most people a 
page of figures (illustrating, let us say, the incidence of a 
tariff) means anything or nothing. Even the few to whom 
they have one exact lesson cannot gain in this way the whole 
emotional preparedness which we have seen to be necessary. 

From the collection of knowledge we pass on to the attempt 
to popularize it. The method almost always adopted is that 
of an appeal from particular instances of extreme distress to 
the sentiment of pity. This is dangerous on many accounts. 
For one thing, appetite grows with what it feeds on, and re- 
peated doses of sentiment require to be more violent. They 
have a strong personal realization of the humanity of other 
individuals, I am and ought to be a little callous. The infan- 
tile death rate does not touch a man in the same way as the 
loss of his own child. The facts are not really of the same 
order. It were equally mischievous to reduce our sense of a 
private bereavement to the languid interest which is aroused 
by an annual report of the registrar general, or to raise the 
emotions with which the report is studied to the pitch of the 
individual grief. Knowledge of social phenomena is strictly 
requisite; but it carries the mind not to persons and personal 
considerations, but away from them. Persons there are, cer- 
tainly, yet inasmuch as they are unknown the appeal of their 
need is not to sympathy; at least, not to the same order of 
sympathy as is accorded to a familiar friend. The question 
must be viewed in another light. If “efficiency” be the aim, 
knowledge may be enough, and in any case we must have 
efficiency. The sympathies may become much stronger and 
more supple, and help to correct what is known as the bureau- 
Vol. XVII.—No. 2. 15 
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cratic tendency. But something more is required if we are to 
is not in itself sufficient. With regard to the fate of unknown 
such immediate unreflecting sympathy is considerable, but it 
are also more transitory in their effect. The social value of 
men, even the members of the most anonymous group. This 
additional force is found in the exercise of the social imagina- 
tion, and I venture to submit a thought which may be of value 
in spite of its mystical trend. 

Through the imagination the obstinate distinction between 
the known and the unknown is found to be malleable. Even 
those who are dear to us because of their idiosyncrasies (i. ¢., 
our friends) are inadequately known until they are discerned 
also in their representative character. So far as this operates, 
the mind is able to reach forth to the crowd without an over- 
whelming feeling for its unknown individuals. Let me illus- 
trate by reference to Walt Whitman’s work, the value of 
which consists in its power of evoking this kind of interest. 
A long procession of people of every age, sex and occupation 
passes by. Critics have complained that separate figures are 
not individualized with sufficient precision. It was no part 
of Whitman’s business. Almost all his portraits are of delib- 
erate purpose the portraits of nameless men. He chants the 
word en masse: 


“Passing stranger ! 
I am not to speak with you, I am to think of you when I sit alone.” 


Or, again, 


“And you that shall cross from shore to shore years hence are more 
to me, and more in my meditation, than you might suppose.” 


The passing stranger to whom he does not speak has power to 
sound in his mind the call of a common humanity. In this 
way all shapes of democracy pass before him, “the beauty of 
wood boys,” the lumbermen in their winter camp, spar makers 
in the spar yard. They are results of centuries and fore- 
runners of centuries. The elusiveness of Whitman’s faces is 
the supreme triumph of his artistic effort. He does not try to 
portray these lumbermen who pass, but to stir the lumberman 
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mood in his readers’ mind. Each individual has symbolic 
much more than individual significance. Whitman was by 
temperament quick, and by culture became more sure in trans- 
ferring his symbols. Therefore the man who should cross 
Brooklyn Ferry years hence was so much to him. The faces 
as they pass flash fragments of the message of the passing 
crowd, fragments which the visionary crowd of coming years 
piece into a whole. And this for the crowd of the coming 
age, because the rushing units of the present crowd are vision- 
ary also. All are ciphers of the secret of the World, and the 
poet deciphers them. This power of discerning the common 
human quality of those who pass before our eyes, or who even 
pass only in the abbreviated sign of figures in a statistical list, 
is needed to vitalize the knowledge derived from study of 
averages. The ethical regard for the anonymous crowd 
depends equally on statistics and poetry. 

By the one method we approach from the outside, by the 
other from the inside, to the same thought nequaquam sumus 
homines sed partes hominis. Strangely enough this frag- 
mentary nature of the person is most clearly revealed first then 
when personal affection is most indissoluble. In the love of 
man for woman, which is tremendously for this and for no 
other person, individualism is taut as the strung bowstring, 
yet also just here most people gain their chief or only hint of 
the symbolic character of the individual. Every lover is said 
to be a poet. The beloved is one, and is more imperiously 
distinguished in her own personality than in any other 
experience of life. She is also more representative than any 
other can be of the larger common life which beats through 
all things. Every simple love song is an epithalamium of the 
earth, and no tragedy of fire or flood or winter’s frost is 
strange to the lover’s mind. The more intimate the love is, 
the more symbolic is it. The one affection is felt as instream- 
ing from the ocean of being. 

We have considered the tensest personality of all; its repre- 
sentative quality is shared with the most vague, as it reveals 
itself to the modern lover of nature. There are people who 
can feel the same master passion of identity with the tree in 
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the forest. The tree also has (for them) a personality, al- 
though it is of a weak kind. From this tree the man passes 
easily to the communion of the dryads or of whatever personal 
or impersonal spirit he finds as the life of the woods. He 
enters into companionship with the secret being of the grow- 
ing things and comes out into a broad place, even the common 
life of plant and brute and man. The individual in this case 
is almost entirely symbolic. If it were altogether so there 
would be no resemblance to human companionship and I 
believe those who have experience of such ecstatic communion 
with the life of the woods will agree with me that it is of the 
same kind as human love. But a particular tree is more 
readily symbolic than most particular men, partly no doubt 
because the man is more stubbornly an individual. Just be- 
cause earth and the still unbanished earth-born things are 
more easily seen as representative of the one tide of life which 
pulses through creation than is man in his state of banish- 
ment, therefore it is that to so many the communion of nature 
rather than the communion of man is the inlet of the religious 
life. But even if it should be harder to catch the meaning, 
yet the message of man is an ampler revelation. 

Now for the conundrum. The tree is symbol and the be- 
loved is symbol. The mere acquaintance is not symbolic 
except in exalted and infrequent moods, the faces in the crowd 
are not, emphatically the figures of a census report are not. 
But there is no reason why they should not be. 

What is required is a quick and delicate capacity for trans- 
ferring the mystic thought stirred by the loved one whether 
of the daughters of men or of the trees of the earth. The love 
itself is not transferable, though a certain preparedness to 
love may be. More often the strong love of one acts as an 
alternative to the love of many. But that which is behind 
and alone gives its worth to personal love is not exclusive and 
may be in widest commonalty shared. It is possible to be- 
come so responsive to the power which enfolds us that the 
passing faces by the roadside may recall us to ourselves and 
to the universe even as a mighty love does do. I go even 
further. The statistical inquiries to which I have referred as 
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the antithesis to personal emotion may convey the same mes- 
sage. It is not love either for the figures or for the persons 
whose lives are lived in the dim obscurity which lies behind 
them. There in the distance are persons, but they are not 
persons for me. The figures cannot enable me to discern or 
to love them as individuals. But figures are also symbols and 
they, too, as surely as the well-beloved, can carry my imagin- 
ation to the divine earth-born nature which gives fullest mean- 
ing to her and them. 

Thus sociology and mysticism lead to the same conclusion. 
The one discovers a progressive interdependence in external 
form among those who are less than individuals to each other. 
The intuition of mysticism discovers an identity of individuals 
because, being symbolic, they are more than individual. Yet 
love is and remains for persons, woman, tree, or arithmetical 
number. There is even a certain advantage in the power of 
easily transferring the persuasion of human kindred from the 
familiar face to +, and thus of kindling loyalty into a flame. In 
the ordinary love of persons there is an effort to bend the 
loved one to the lover’s law of development. Imaginative love 
leaves him freely to his own. 

So long as social relations were of the simple personal type 
the need to discover a representative or symbolic quality in 
unknown persons was curious or speculative, but with the 
growth of industrial society the need has become an intensely 
practical one. 

B. KirKMAN GRay. 

London. 
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A NEW SEARCH FOR THE SOUL. 


That ancient recipe for the making of rabbit pie which be- 
gins: First, catch your rabbit, and ends without further 
details, is a sound maxim, worthy of broad application. It 
expresses not merely common sense, but the golden rule of 
modern science, cautioning us to commence with tangible 
realities if we would seek unknown truths. But nowhere has 
its advice been more often neglected than in learned specula- 
tions concerning the future life of the human soul. If we ask 
ourselves in each case: Has this investigator first caught the 
soul? we are apt to see his theory in its true relations, hanging 
like Mahomet’s coffin between heaven and earth, out of all con- 
nection with established fact. Surely the first and neces- 
sary step is to find the soul; for what the soul can do must 
depend largely upon what it is. 

Near the close of the eighteenth century, Immanuel Kant 
noted this deficiency in the work of his predecessors. To him 
it revealed the reason why all former attempts had failed. He 
perceived that the soul must be found at the start instead of at 
the completion of the investigation. Unfortunately, however, 
he did not find the soul himself and cautioned others not to 
attempt it. He continued in the faith that the soul exists, but 
he was also convinced that its abode is in a region whither 
mortals cannot go. 

Seventy years went by before Kant’s optimistic conclusion, 
based on his failure to find the soul, ceased to satisfy the old 
longing of mankind to know its destiny. Then scientists 
attacked the problem, and in certain quarters materialism won 
the day. Moleschott, Biichner, and others insisted that mind 
is a function of brain. This statement meant that with the 
death of the brain, its function and consequently our conscious- 
ness will cease. Like all the rest they had not found the soul. 
To speak metaphorically, a thorough search of all the accessible 
briar-patches was made without a vestige of rabbit being 
found. They repudiated Kant’s suggestion that the rabbit in- 
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habits a briar-patch impenetrable to mortal investigators. The 
soul, they were prepared to assert, does not lie within the 
radius of scientific observation. 

To-day finds us still on the horns of this dilemma. Attempts 
to furnish reasoned proof of immortality are treated like chil- 
dren’s efforts to gain the proverbial pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. It is a conflict between faith and reason. Some 
are yet loyal to Kant; others, not given to dreaming, cour- 
ageously face the facts. Destroy the brain, say the latter, and 
destroy its gray cells and the multitudinous fibers connecting 
them, then we must believe that this world of sights and 
sounds and all that goes to make up the corporeality of things 
will instantly be blotted out. The last shred of things will 
vanish—our sensations, our perceptions of external objects, all 
our ideas based upon these, and the very words by which we 
designate them. Even if by any chance these should all remain, 
yet with the destruction of the connecting fibers alone we should 
lose the power to associate one perception or idea with another, 
without which we would have no power to remember anything 
or to reason about it. 

Are these things the most dearly cherished possessions 
among our mental furniture? If so, then our search for the 
soul thus far proves disheartening; but, personally, I cannot 
believe that the factors just enumerated are essential to our 
spiritual welfare at all. The experiences of which death must 
deprive us let us place in one scale of the balance, and turn 
to seek other mental experiences to heap upon the other scale- 
pan. We seek only such experiences as can be known by us 
in our present earthly life, and of these only such as have no 
demonstrable dependence on the brain. If any are found, we 
shall weigh them over against the contents of the other scale- 
pan; in this way their worth may be estimated. 

The fleeting pageant of external images that flows onward, 
always changing, never halting so long as the brain is in a 
state of sufficient activity, is not the whole of human conscious- 
ness. Flowing parallel to it there is another stream, as it were, 
of personal comments, of appreciation and disapproval, such 
as each of us might pass with respect to pictures thrown upon 
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a screen. It is the content of this second stream that I pro- 
pose to weigh over against all the relatively objective factors 
of mind—the sensations, ideas, and such other phenomena as 
are known to owe their origin to the activity of the brain. 

Whether this current of subjective feelings, this inner life, 
is worthy of the dignity we confer upon it, whether it can 
fulfil the requirements demanded of a soul, is matter for debate. 
One general statement, however, is not open to dispute: were 
we deprived of our feelings, the remainder of consciousness 
would amount to nothing; our sensations would lose their 
pleasure and pain; our thoughts would be bereft of all interest 
and vitality ; our convictions and ideals would lack the quicken- 
ing touch of the spirit and fall as empty sounds on deaf ears. 
Within the flow of feeling is all the zest of life contained ; be- 
yond it lies nothing that of itself could make immortality 
desirable. 

The problem, then, is whether the life of feeling requires an 
accompanying series of molecular changes within or among the 
cells of the brain; or whether, on the contrary, all the changes 
occurring in the brain have reference only to the objective side 
of consciousness, in other words, to sensations, perceptions, and 
ideas, exclusive of the feelings. This question touches the 
weakest point in our knowledge of brain-physiology. To quote 
Professor Wundt, probably the best authority on the subject: 
“The question has been raised whether or not particular 
physiological processes correspond to the simple feelings, as is 
the case for the sensations. Older psychology was inclined to 
answer this question in the negative, and to contrast the feel- 
ings as inner, purely psychological states, with sensations as 
processes aroused from without. In modern times, on the con- 
trary, the affirmative answer has generally been given, but for 
the most part without the support of adequate empirical proof.” 

Strong feelings are usually accompanied by bodily expres- 
sions, but bodily movements of whatever sort are not the feel- 
ings themselves. So also our sensation and ideas arouse feel- 
ings, and occur simultaneously with them, but they are not the 





*“Grundriss der Psychologie” (English translation by C. H. Judd, 1897). 
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feelings. If we make these careful distinctions we find that 
a definite brain-center for the production of feelings them- 
selves is not known to exist. 

And yet our feelings are undoubtedly in close accord with 
our sensations and bodily movements; no one is likely to deny 
the connection of soul and body, however helpless our efforts 
may be to understand it. Perhaps the connecting link is not 
imbedded in the substance of the brain. The sight of cruelty 
arouses a feeling in us just as surely as does the sensation of 
pain inflicted upon our own bodies. We cannot infer that the 
feeling aroused by seeing another suffer comes to our mind 
through the channels of visual sensation, else why should not 
the same sight always produce the same effect upon us? Instead 
of the same feeling we find a bewildering variety, ranging from 
fear and horror to compassion and resentment. 

With respect to our own sensations there is an equal variety 
of accompanying feelings. Probably never do we experience 
the same feeling on two occasions when viewing the same land- 
scape. It is this limitless variety that makes the mechanical 
explanation especially doubtful; for while sensations, percep- 
tions and ideas are in a sense common property to us all and 
possess relative stability, coming, going, and returning at our 
bidding, the feelings that they yield are multifarious and fleet- 
ing; they probably never return a second time in exactly 
identical form. 

If, on the other hand, the feelings were subject to the same 
physiological laws as govern memory processes, or if they stood 
in the same relation to the brain-function of language as do 
our ideas, then there would still be reason for accepting the 
physiological theory in regard to them. But indeed there is 
no true memory of the feelings. What we do in endeavoring 
to revive a past feeling is to recall the circumstances of the 
event under which we felt it. Thus Ulysses recalls his 
wanderings and lives over again his trials and hardships. 
Oddly enough he finds pleasure and no longer sadness in them. 
And so all of us, in recalling the past, experience feelings that 
rarely even remotely resemble their originals. It is idle to 
suppose that we can accurately remember our past life of feel- 
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ing. Herein, perhaps, lies the charm of our past childhood, 
and the basis of the perennial belief in a lost golden age. 

The same observation can be made in regard to the brain- 
function of language, which we find impaired or completely 
destroyed in cases of mental aphasia. Words recall things, 
sometimes very vividly; but words cannot reproduce feelings, 
The spoken or written word “anger,” for example, never causes 
us to feel anger. It is this fact that makes psychological! dis- 
sertations on the “moral and intellectual sensibilities,” as all 
will agree, extremely dead and colorless. 

Even our opponents cannot reasonably expect the discovery 
of a feeling-center in the brain, since no person while retain- 
ing consciousness has ever been deprived of this universal 
faculty. No mind has ever been proved to exist in the condi- 
tion of a purely intellectual machine, conscious yet cold and 
impassive. Even in the various forms of insanity, where the 
mind is chaos and the flow of feeling strangely distorted, there 
is no occasion for inferring that a center of feeling is affected. 
It would be more strange were the feeling not harassed by the 
vagaries of a diseased organism that takes the bit in its teeth 
and runs a wild career. If the house be smoky, it is a sad 
abode to dwell in. 

The statement, therefore, that mind is a function of brain, 
seems to lack adequate empirical proof in so far as it pertains 
to the feelings. Nevertheless, science has its articles of faith; 
and one to which the majority subscribe is that the purposes of 
science require the assumption of a purely material foundation 
for the entire human mind to rest on. I doubt that human 
ingenuity can devise a conclusive proof either for or against 
the statement. If we make it merely a matter of faith, the 
structure of the brain is sufficiently complex to satisfy all 
demands. If its millions of cells are deemed too few to account 
for the actual variety of psychical phenomena, the complexity 
of its structure can be indefinitely increased even to the extent 
of supposing each cell to possess the complexity of a separate 
brain. By this inconsequential method we may arrive at the 
belief that the entire brain acts as a center for the feelings. 
Thus the brain may be conceived as having a double task to 
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perform; while producing the external pageant, it may also 
create a running commentary upon its own product, just as 
though a hand that is painting a picture were able at the same 
time to appreciate its own work. But such a theory relies on 
our ignorance, not on our knowledge, of the brain, and has 
no real advantage over the ancient doctrine, long since dis- 
carded, that the feelings reside in the heart and the liver. 

On this matter of the feelings in relation to the brain, the 
final word seems to be ignorabimus: we shall remain in igno- 
rance. The most that can be done is to show that there are 
two radically different ways of arriving at belief. The man 
of science may hold the materialistic view, but the same man 
as a man of feeling may hold another. Yet both natures carry 
conviction and present a remarkable paradox in human nature. 
Doubts and fears come in the moments of intellectual grop- 
ing when a man tries by means of reason to solve the 
momentous problem of his destiny. In such moments he is 
yoked to an unbeliever that is none other than his own brain, 
and there is a kind of irony in the fact that reason should dis- 
credit the claims of feeling in this very question that happens 
to involve an invidious comparison between them. 

The explanation of the paradox can, I believe, be truly given. 
The brain and the products of the brain belong to one sphere, 
the feelings to another. The faculty of reason is a brain proc- 
ess; it deals in ideas, and all that comes before its tribunal 
must come in the form of ideas. The feelings, on the con- 
trary, in that they occupy an inner realm of consciousness, will 
receive scant justice in the outer realm where the intellect has 
set up its tribunal. They cannot appear before this tribunal 
and must, so to speak, offer substitutes to present their plea. 
These substitutes are not feelings but ideas—they are really 
ideas-of-feelings—and here lies the difficulty. Surely there is 
a wide difference, for example, between feeling happy and 
merely having the idea of happiness. The experiences of the 
inner life will fade when subjected to this process that reduces 
their infinite variety to a few general types, represented by 
colorless ideas and designated by words that are incapable of 
reviving the impressions they stand for. If this substitution 
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is allowed before the case goes to trial, the outcome will be 
certain enough, since ideas are undoubtedly dependent on the 
brain. 

We can surmount this difficulty, however, for the intellect 
will acknowledge its mistake as soon as it realizes that it has 
been dealing with the wrong things. At the same time the 
fact will become obvious that every successful search for the 
soul is a personal matter; each must make the search for him- 
self. Another cannot make the discovery and communicate 
the result to us. All communcation between men is a com- 
munication of ideas by means of words and gestures. The 
nearest approach to a communication of feelings is to convey 
to the other man’s consciousness an idea that will awaken in 
him a feeling that bears some likeness to that we ourselves feel. 
He must be capable of that feeling. This is the secret of all 
art, and the artist is he who by words or musical sounds, by 
sculptured forms or painted canvases can convey certain sensa- 
tions and ideas which will be capable of inspiring lofty feelings. 

We are constantly beaten in upon by a world without, and 
only in brief intervals can we still the tumult and let the life 
of feeling assert its superiority. Then if any man pauses to 
ask himself, what am I? he will discover the essential differ- 
ence between himself and all other personalities to consist not 
in the relative scope and variety of his ideas, nor in the keen- 
ness of his reasoning power, nor in the strength of his memory, 
qualities that are fortuitous and liable to progressive decay. 
He will recognize himself rather in his personal interpreta- 
tions of all things, of works of art, creations of nature, acts 
of men. As his countenance has no exact duplicate the world 
over, so he feels sure, though he cannot prove it, that his 
spirit is destined to value all its experiences in its own peculiar 
way, and that the current of his inner life carves out for itself 
its own channel, and broadens, deepens, and determines its 
course, be it for better or worse, wholly free from any form 
of compulsion. Such is the estimate that feeling places upon 
itself. 

An advantage is gained over all other doctrines of the soul 
by identifying the immortal part of man with the current of 
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feeling. The soul is thus found in close connection with our 
earthly bodies ; it is discovered to exert a guiding influence on 
our earthly lives. ‘The relationship supplies a solution to the 
mystery why man, if he be indeed immortal, should be leading 
an existence here on earth. The significance of our present 
life is established when we are able to view it as a stage in a 
progressive evolution of spirit. Again, with reference to the 
life beyond, the feelings, in that they constitute the warp and 
woof of personality, are alone qualified to span the chasm to 
another sphere, maintaining the thread of personal identity, 
which if severed must render any form of immortality abso- 
lutely meaningless. Our personality can thus persist without 
the artificial aid of memory, which is the frailest of our faculties 
and a serious obstacle in many doctrines of immortality. 

And now, after a long journey, we have perhaps reached the 
true goal we were seeking. Our search is ended; and, repeat- 
ing the metaphor used at the outset, the scale-pans are laden. 
Each individual must judge the result for himself, because, in 
truth, the weighing should occur in the realm of feeling where 
each personality is a law unto itself. Though our future is 
doubtless incapable of proof, none being able to say what even 
a day will bring forth, yet you may perhaps agree with me 
that the soul can be found for the seeking. 

It may be that in parting company with this world we shall 
be as candles that are snuffed out. Certain it is that a soul 
would become a nonentity if bereft of all environment. Some 
instrument—no doubt, some organism like our material bodies, 
though not of necessity material—is needed to establish a rela- 
tionship with any new environment. The greatest assurance 
we possess that our hope in this respect is not vain lies in 
so common a miracle that we might easily fail to see its real 
significance. Daily, in thousands of places on our earth, new 
spirits are arriving, as Minerva sprang, armed cap-d-pie, from 
the head of Jove; and thus they begin before our eyes to create 
for themselves their environment. The homely fact of birth, 
the most mysterious event in the whole range of human observa- 
tion, is perhaps a precedent of something that in each mortal’s 
existence is yet to happen. 
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Supposing such an event to occur, the personality embodied 
in the life of feeling will be no prey to a prearranged and rigid 
environment, but will have a share in the work of making that 
environment ; for that is even its purpose while here. Unless 
this be so, immortality offers a prospect that none can endure 
to contemplate. Instinctively we cling to the souls we have, 
We shrink from entering a strange place, naked, with only 
a passport. We shrink from a burst of glory such as would 
shatter our old standards of right and wrong, and impose upon 
us a new personality that could attain every desire without a 
struggle. Secretly we cling even to sorrow, and hate the doc- 
trine that would convince us that saved souls, by some mysteri- 
ous regeneration, are rendered incapable of aught but feeling 
happy. And above all, we long for and pray to have the 
comradeship of our old friends. 

EpwArRD MorFraT WEYER. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 
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Henry Sipcwick. A Memoir. By A. S. and E. M.S. London: 
Macmillan & Co.,Ltd., 1906. Pp. x, 632. 


To all who can feel the attraction of a noble mind spending 
itself in the search for truth this biography must be of com- 
pelling interest. 

But perhaps it will be most impressive to those who, although 
they had the privilege of knowing Dr. Sidgwick, knew him only 
at a distance and chiefly through his lectures or his books. His 
remorseless demand for accuracy of statement, his keen critical 
analysis, his refusal to accept vague dreams as satisfactory solu- 
tions for the intellect, the crisp “dry light” in which he seemed 
to live, may have hid for such superficial observers his intense 
sympathy with the longings and aspirations of man’s heart. 
His Socratic irony obscured for them his Socratic earnestness. 
In their ignorant haste they may even have thought that Sidg- 
wick cared more for the intellectual search than for the character 
of the conclusions. Now they discover that the central fire from 
which that dry light came was a burning longing for God, Free- 
dom, Immortality, a “hunger for the Infinite,” if ever there was 


one. They realize that it was his entire devotion to truth, coupled 


with his fear of raising needless distress and doubt, that made 
him refrain even from “good words” on these matters. They 
learn, too, what may surprise them even more: that the man 
they looked on as the embodiment of alert, cheerful activity, as 
one who must certainly be intolerant of any morbidity—that this 
man knew to the full the pain of self-distrust, perplexity, mis- 
giving. It was because he burnt his own smoke that the flame 
was so clear. At the same time they have the happiness of see- 
ing that the world was for him a world where, as he said at 
the end, he had found it sweet to live. His life was serene to 
an exceptional degree; it had the support and crown of an ideal 
marriage; it was rich in practical work, work for the broaden- 
ing of the university, work for the advancement of women’s 
education, work in psychical research. It is striking to see the 
place that the last took in Sidgwick’s view of the universe. His 
ethical system, as most readers of this JouRNAL will remember, 
demanded for its completion a conviction of the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and that, in its turn, needed the proof of im- 
mortality. For he accepted two fundamental principles of action 
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as both alike reasonable: one, that the individual should seek 
his own happiness, the other, that he should aim at the general 
happiness of mankind. Now in this life the two often meet in 
an irreconcilable conflict. The heroic man, conceivably, might 
always find a compensating happiness in the act of self-sacrifice 
for the good of others. But everyone was not a moral hero, and 
everyone had a right to ask the question, “If it is not my hap- 
piness to work for the general good, why should I do it?” But 
a life beyond death would give scope for a working-out of emo- 
tions and faculties such as would enable any sacrifice for the 
general good to issue in a richer happiness for the individual. 
To find evidence for such a life Sidgwick turned to psychical 
research. When he felt that the proof he desired was, for the 
present at least, to him unattainable, he had serious thoughts 
of resigning his Professorship of Moral Philosophy. The passage 
from his letter (JouRNAL, March 16, 1887) to his friend Symonds, 
in which he speaks of this, is so illuminating that it must be 
quoted here. After mentioning his own personal desire for im- 
mortality, he goes on: 


“But at present the recognized failure of my efforts to obtain evidence 
of immortality affects me not as a man but as a moralist. ‘Ethics,’ says 
J. A. S., ‘can take care of themselves’... But my special busines is 
not to maintain morality somehow, but to establish it logically as a reasoned 
system; and I have declared and published that this cannot be done if we 
are limited to merely mundane sanctions, owing to the inevitable diver- 
gence, in this imperfect world, between the individual’s duty and his happi- 
ness. I said in 1874 that without some datum beyond experience ‘The 
Cosmos of Duty is reduced to a Chaos.’ Am I to recant this conviction 
and answer my own arguments, which no one of my numerous antagonists 
has yet even tried to answer? Or am I to use my position and draw my 
salary, for teaching that morality is a chaos, from the point of view of 
Practical Reason; adding cheerfully that, as man is not after all a rational 
being, there is no real fear that morality won’t be kept up somehow .... 
On one point J. A. S. has not caught my position; he says that he never 
expected much from the method of proof on which I have relied. But the 
point is that I have tried ali methods in turn—all that I found pointed 
out by any of those who have gone before me, and all in turn have failed— 
revelational, rational, empirical methods—there is no proof in any of them. 
Still it is premature to despair, and I am quite content to go on seeking 
while life lasts; that is not the perplexing problem; the question is 
whether to profess Ethics without a basis.” (pp. 471-473.) 


Elsewhere, and earlier, in the book there appear traces of an- 
other view as to a possible way of meeting the difficulty of the 
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conflict, a view based on the sense of the sublimity of self-sac- 
rifice without the hope of reward. I say “another view,” because 
this sense seems to me to imply that the aim at the general hap- 
piness must be definitely set above the aim at the personal as 
the fundamental test of rightness in conduct. In other words, 
benevolence without other happiness must be felt as ethically 
more satisfactory than happiness, however great, without benevo- 


lence. 
But it is difficult to think that Sidgwick would have accepted 


this way of putting it, or could have accepted it without recasting 
his system. What he does say goes no further than this: “As 
for the great question of immortality there was one line of thought 
I wanted to suggest in which from time to time I find a kind of 
repose... . It is that on moral grounds hope rather than cer- 
tainty is fit for us in this earthly existence. For if we had 
certainty, there would be no room for the sublimest effort of 
our mortal life—self-sacrifice and the moral choice of good as 
good, though not perhaps good for us here and now.” (Pp. 338, 
339.) (See also Pp. 253, 254.)} 

The general development of Sidgwick’s whole mind and char- 
acter through the different periods of his life from his first doubts 
on the old orthodox creed, is well symbolized by four texts which, 
we are told, ran in his head at different times: 

“From about 1861 to about 1865—(he was 23 in 1861—the 
text was, ‘after the way which they call heresy, so worship I the 
God of my fathers.’ From about 1865 to October, 1869, it was 
‘are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel? May I not wash in them and be clean? 
... And his servants said, My father, if the prophet had bid 
thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it?) From 
October, 1869, to about 1875, the text was, ‘Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.’ From about 1875 to about 
1890, ‘But this one thing I do, forgetting those things that are 
behind, and stretching forth unto those things that are before, I 
press towards the mark.’ And finally from about 1890, ‘Gather 
up the fragments that are left, that nothing be lost.’ ” 

The end of it all, when he faced death from cancer with 


"It might be suggested here that it would be a great help to students 
if an appendix were added in a future edition giving a brief account of 
the drift of Sidgwick’s works on ethics and political philosophy. 
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heroic and most human fortitude, is so beautiful and so beauti- 
fully told, that it seems almost a profanation to comment on it. 
sut all readers will feel that, grateful as they are for the whole 
book, they are most grateful for that. 


F. MELIAN STaw 
LONDON. aoe 


ARISTOTLE’s THEORY OF ConpucT. By Thomas Marshall, M. A. 
London: Unwin, 1906. Pp. xxi, 578. 


This book deserves recognition as a considerable effort to 
present the substance of Aristotle’s “Ethics” to the general reader, 
on the part of a writer who is not in sympathy with idealistic 
philosophy. The author, I should judge, though genuinely inter- 
ested in Aristotle, not merely in the “Ethics,” but also in the 
“Metaphysics” and “De Anima,” can hardly be regarded as a 
highly trained scholar; and the general result is that his views, 
vigorously and persistently maintained, convey a one-sided but 
not valueless impression of Aristotle’s thought, although in detail 
his interpretations and arguments are far from trustworthy. 

The book is divided into chapters with such titles as, “The 
Genesis and Nature of Moral Conduct” (“Ethics,” I, xiii, Book 
II), or “Feelings in Relation to Conduct—Pleasure and Pain” 
(“Ethics,” VII, xi-xiv, and X, i-iv). Each chapter consists 
of a short introduction, followed by a full analysis of the text, 
with footnotes citing largely from the Greek, and a conclusion 
dealing with the subject by way of summary and criticism. There 
is also a general introduction in which “the purport of the Ethics 
is summarily set forth.” The author rightly claims the liberty 
of using illustrations from common things to enliven his account 
of Aristotle’s doctrine. But I think that his freedom of para- 
phrase and example, within his inverted commas, is too large 
to be justified. Thus he uses the words “in one sense all existence 
is subjective” in rendering “De Anima” (431, b. 29). It is true 
that he cites the Greek text in the footnote. 

Mr. Marshall’s general conception of Aristotle’s moral theory 
starts from the opposition between Aristotle and Plato, which, 
as he thinks, has been unduly minimized by Kantian interpreters, 
biased by their sympathy with Plato’s doctrine of the Good. In 
this, and in many similar expressions, he seems to be referring 
to Professor Stewart’s edition of the “Ethics,” which has per- 
haps some tendency to read too much into Aristotle. 
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For Mr. Marshall, the opposition in question coincides with 
the distinction between a “relative” and an “absolute” moral 
standard, which again he takes to be one with the contrast be- 
tween a standard which varies with circumstances, and an “abso- 
lute form” which excludes all relativity and adaptation. 

“Prudence takes its color from the social medium in which it 
is generated and developed. This was a view widely held, and 
Aristotle thought that it had reason on its side. ‘In the sphere 
of morals, in matters of justice, tolerance and the contrary,’ says 
Socrates in the “Theztetus,” ‘there are those who boldly main- 
tain that there is no natural or essential basis but that what is 
generally believed is true when and so long as it believed.’ Such 
a belief undoubtedly prevailed and still prevails; and Aristotle 
held it, although Socrates and Plato did not.” (P. 566.) 

He is aware that relativity may be understood in a sense which 
destroys the idea of truth, but it seems pretty clear that the 
variable standards, which he himself affirms, must fall under this 
condemnation, as implying the prejudice that identity, or a uni- 
versal, excludes difference. 

His positive account of Aristotle’s ideas is therefore at its best 
where the latter’s dualism may most fairly be insisted on, as in 
the account of the intellectual excellences, and of the primary 
antithesis between the practical and the theoretic life. On these 
points he conveys an impression which might be described as a 
caricature of that produced by Dr. Caird’s treatment of the ques- 
tion in his “Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers.” 
The tendency of interpretation has of late been the other way. 
It is therefore not a bad thing that the charge of dualism should 
be enforced against Aristotle’s moral theory, not merely by Dr. 
Caird’s masterly analysis, but by Mr. Marshall’s rougher attempt 
to assimilate the basis of the “Ethics” to modern relativism and 
empiricism. 

For the same reason, there is some value in the treatment of 
“Proairesis.” He rightly raises the question whether we can get 
out of Aristotle’s “preference” anything like an account of the 
experience of self-determination, which, in one shape or another, 
a modern implies when he speaks of volition. 

There are good remarks, also, about the contrast between the 
ancient and modern idea of statesmanship; the point being driven 
home by a rather cynical appreciation of the modern statesman. 

I should say, then, that for a student of Greek philosophy with 
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idealistic leanings, Mr. Marshall’s work may be useful reading, 
“because, look you, you do not love it, nor your affections and 
your appetites and your disgestions do not agree with it.” 

But there is something more which I feel bound to point out, 
though it may apply nearer home, as well as to Mr. Marshall’s 
work. I may state it as follows. The general reader, in subjects 
of this kind, is wholly at the mercy of his guide. It is not merely 
a question of mistakes; there is a more important matter than 
error of detail. Even a correct account of the mere framework 
and outline of a difficult subject is of very little service to the non- 
expert reader. It is he, he in particular, who needs the most 
thorough and suggestive interpretation of the indications which 
tell how a writer’s thought was for himself a living system, and 
so corresponds with, although it may not resemble, the living 
thought of to-day. This can only be given by the greatest care 
and the fullest sympathy; and these are just what writers for 
the general reader are apt to think superfluous. Why, for in- 
stance, could no ordinary translation bring home Euripides to the 
general reader as Professor Gilbert Murray has brought him? 
Because what the general reader most particularly needs is just 
what the ordinary translator cannot give. The obvious outline 
misleads him, even if it is correct; while if it is incorrect, of 
course he has not a chance. He needs much more help than the 
scholar as he is at a greater distance from the object. 

For these reasons, I cannot say that I hold Mr. Marshall’s book 
to be serviceable for the public for whom I understand it to be 
designed. Though right in some of his outlines, yet just where 
things become interesting, as it seems to me, the author becomes 
dogmatic and cavalier in his treatment, thinking it not worth 
while to be precise. Take, for example, the comment on Aris- 
totle’s criticism of Plato’s Form of the Good. We are told that 
the Form of the Good is put as an hypothesis only, and one as 
to the truth of which the author was doubtful, and that it rests 
on no evidence except Plato’s imagination; and the passage 
concludes : 

“Practical reasons are, however, beside the mark; weapons 
taken from the armory of sense and experience are powerless 
against an object so impalpable as the Platonic idea; it is as if 
you were to attack a cloud with a broadsword. If Plato had 
desired to answer Aristotle, he would probably have done so in 
the sense in which Hegel replied to Kant’s objection to the doc- 
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trine of the Absolute. ‘Do you mean,’ said Kant, ‘that there is 
absolutely no difference between having ten dollars and not having 
them?’ ‘Philosophy,’ answered Hegel, ‘has nothing to do with 


dollars.’ ” 
Now here, the important point to my mind is that the author 


has just reinforced the attitude to which the non-expert reader is 
inclined; and therefore he has in no way helped him to get 
nearer the object. If one was going to allude to Kant’s criticism 
of the ontological argument—perhaps an unwise thing to do in 
a brief statement—one was surely bound to point out its real 
relation to such a doctrine as Plato’s. 

So with the discussion of the quantitative nature of the distinc- 
tion between goodness and badness, carrying with it the question 
of recognizing something like the pure will and the unity of the 
moral virtues. 

Here again the author brings in his antagonism to the “abso- 
lute form” of moral qualities, holding that if we deny the difference 
of virtue and vice to be in Aristotle’s view quantitative, we are 
tied down to the “absolute form,” and debarred from admitting de- 
grees of goodness. It does not occur to him that a positive act, 
expressive of a mood or spirit, must always involve a system 
of quantitative adjustments instrumental to such expressions, and 
that Aristotle emphasizes the correspondence of “inner” and 
“outer” in the moral act by requiring the predominance of the true 
motive or principle, as alone having power to bring every detail of 
the action into the right proportion. (Aristotle’s account of “mag- 
nificence” is an instructive example. “The churl in spirit, howe’er 
he veil”—this and the next two stanzas of “In Memoriam,” surely 
give the sort of meaning required.) 

Therefore, naturally, he sees no point in the unity of the virtues, 
as implied in practical wisdom, and ventures on an exceptional 
piece of construing (1145 a1) in order to deny that Aristotle 
maintains it. 

And many important and interesting questions he cuts short 
as futile or omits to notice. I mention a few at random: Whether 
value can be contrasted as absolute and relative ( tiueov and éra:verév) ; 
the idea of natural right; whether a man has rights that his own 
consent cannot alienate; the objective unity of minds in friend- 
ship (where the priority cf Egoism is what interests the author) ; 
the theory of leisure in relation to the attainment of the end. 

Finally, in treating of Regulative Justice, he severely criticizes 
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Aristotle’s view of punishment and damages according to the 
ordinary interpretation, and explains de haut en bas that “the true 
theory of punishment” is the deterrent theory, as Plato puts it in 
Protagoras’ mouth. He does not seem to be aware that there is 
another interpretation of Aristotle’s language, the discussion of 
which would have better occupied his space than the gratuitous 
piece of dogmatism I have mentioned. The author’s detailed in- 
terpretation, then, seems to me of little value, and unreliable for 
the novice. But there does seem to be something of a divergence 
or reaction in the criticism of the “Ethics” at the present mo- 
ment, and as a symptom of this, and a crude contribution to 
the statement of it, the work has its value. 
BERNARD BosANQUET. 


St. ANDREWS. 


Tue Lire oF Reason, or, the Phases of Human Progress. By 
George Santayana. In Five Volumes. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co., Ltd., 1905. 


This book is so wanting in clearness of thought that I doubt 
whether it can be of much use to anyone. Mr. Santayana usually 
expresses his views in words which convey at the same time sev- 
eral different propositions, some of which may be true while 
others are false. And if we read on, in the hope that these dif- 
ferent propositions may be distinguished, we generally find that, 
instead of distinguishing what was originally confused, Mr. San- 
tayana adds to the confusion by introducing other entirely new 
propositions which have no closer connection with the original 
ones than these had with one another. Such confused thinking 
may, no doubt, be very “suggestive”; and this Mr. Santayana 
very frequently is. But in order that mere suggestions may be 
of any use, it is surely necessary that someone should think out 
exactly what important truth it is that is suggested, and should 
distinguished this truth clearly from the other truths or errors 
with which it is mingled; and it may be doubted whether Mr. 
Santayana’s book will lead to the performance of this difficult 
process. Again, mere confused suggestions may, no doubt, have 
a great esthetic value; for confusion of thought does not seem 
to be inconsistent with very high literary merit. And this book 
certainly possesses much more literary merit than most philo- 
sophical. writing. But I doubt whether it possesses enough to 
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compensate for its lack of clearness. Mr. Santayana seems to 
spoil his literary effectiveness by the introduction of matter in 
which he is interested for didactic reasons; while his lack of 
clearness prevents his book from having much, if any, didactic 
value. 

The chief general conclusions which Mr. Santayana seems 
anxious to enforce are that a great deal of real good is attain- 
able and has been attained in human life, and that real good can 
be thus attained not in one way only but in a great many dif- 
ferent ways. He wishes to enforce the first point against those 
who hold that little or no good is attainable by man in this life. 
And he wishes to enforce the second against those who hold that 
real good is attainable only in one way, or in a strictly limited 
number of ways—against those who deny that there is any good 
at all in the majority of human pursuits. To enforce and illus- 
trate these conclusions seems to be the object which furnishes 
the key to the main outline of his book. He seems to classify 
human thought and feelings under the five heads of Common 
Sense, Society, Religion, Art, and Science, mainly because he 
thinks that all great attainable goods fall under one or the other 
of these five heads, and that a great many fall under each. And 
part of his object in each volume is certainly to point out what 
he takes to be the chief goods attained by mankind in each of 
these five departments. Thus, under the head of Common Sense, 
he urges that the attainment of memory; of belief in the trust- 
worthiness of memory; of our common belief in external things 
which exist even when we are not aware of their existence; and 
of the power of abstraction, are all real goods. Under the head 
of Society he urges that there is a great deal of good in various 
kinds of relations to our fellow-men; under the head of Religion, 
that there is a great deal of good in many forms of religious 
thought and emotion; under the head of Art, that there is a 
great deal of good in all the various arts, and in making life 
beautiful; under the head of Science, that there is a great deal 
of good in the discoveries of the natural sciences, of history, 
and of mathematics. 

Mr. Santayana’s main object seems then to be to survey human 
life with a view of pointing out that a great many different 
goods are attainable in it, and what the chief of these are. And 
I think most people would agree with him that there is a great 
deal of good in common sense, in society, in religion (at least in 
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the wide sense which he gives to the word), in art, and in science: 
that the chief elements in these departments which he points ont 
as valuable really are valuable; that he has made no very con- 
spicuous omissions; and even that where he points out a merit 
or defect in connection with any particular human institution, 
the merit or defect he points out really is one of the merits or 
defects connected with that institution. On the whole, in fact, 
I think his distributions of praise are commonplaces, which would 
meet with almost universal acceptance; though, no doubt, he 
leaves plenty of room for dissent as to the degree of emphasis 
to be laid on various details. The main point which raises his 
appreciations above a mere enumeration of commonplaces is, I 
think, the fact that he does seem to attribute intrinsic value to 
a great many different goods. The view that a great many dif- 
ferent states of consciousness are all to be valued for their own 
sakes, and not merely as means or necessary conditions for the 
attainment of some ulterior good, is scarcely commonplace, be- 
cause so many ethical philosophers have denied it; and Mr. 
Santayana does seem to hold this view. But he is not careful 
to tell us at all exactly which of the goods he praises have, in 
his view, intrinsic value, and which have not. Even among 
those which he praises most highly, as, for instance, the beliefs 
of common sense and the natural sciences, there seems no doubt 
that he assigns them their place in his scheme chiefly owing to 
their instrumental value, even if he does also allow them in 
some cases to have some intrinsic value. He seems to value 
them chiefly because they give us trustworthy information as to 
the conditions under which we live—information which is valu- 
able as helping us to direct our efforts rightly toward those 
goods which we really can attain: he does not seem to value 
this information chiefly for its own sake. On the whole, I think 
it must be owned that he does not seem to have attended sys- 
tematically to the distinction between intrinsic and instrumental 
value, ‘although he does occasionally call attention to it as im- 
portant, and although he does seem to hold definitely that many 
different goods, and not one only, have intrinsic value. 

There is, I think, only one of Mr. Santayana’s main valua- 
tions which calls for special notice, because, though it too is very 
familiar, it would not meet with nearly such universal acceptance 
as the rest. This is his valuation of certain elements in religion. 
He seems to hold exactly that view with regard to certain re- 
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ligious and philosophical beliefs which is commonly called Rational- 
ism (in the popular sense) or Naturalism. That is to say, he 
seems to hold not only that the natural sciences do give us “a 
trustworthy conception of the conditions under which we live,” 
but that they give us our only trustworthy conception of these 
conditions. He seems, indeed, to hold that all religious beliefs 
in a God or a future life of any kind, and even all philosophical 
beliefs in an Absolute or world different from that conceived by the 
natural sciences, are not only untrustworthy but false. He gen- 
erally speaks of all such beliefs as “dreams,” “superstitions,” or 
“myths.” Now, even if it were granted that all these beliefs are 
false, it would not necessarily follow that they have no value. 
It is widely held that, even if they are false, some of them may 
have great value as supplying motives and affecting happiness. 
And Mr. Santayana does not seem to deny that they have had 
in the past, and may still have, a great instrumental value. But 
he does seem to hold that they would be absent from a completely 
rational life. Under what circumstances human life actually 
would be better without them than with them he does not at- 
tempt to determine; but he does seem to imply that a state of 
things in which it would be so is by no means beyond the 
bounds of possible attainment; and he certainly does hold that 
human life might be better without them than with them. Even, 
therefore, if he allows some value to these religious beliefs in 
the literal truth of things which he holds to be false, he does 
discriminate them from most of the other goods he values. Most 
of these other goods he holds to be necessary constituents of a 
completely rational life: he holds that human life could not pos- 
sibly be so valuable without them as with them. And he denies 
this with regard to religious beliefs. This, I think, is the only 
conspicuous point with regard to which his main valuations would 
not meet with almost universal acceptance. Those who hold that 
any such beliefs are true would certainly not agree that they 
would be absent from a completely rational life—that human life 
could possibly be better without them than with them; and some 
even of those who agree with Mr. Santayana that all such beliefs 
are false might yet disagree with this negative estimate of their 
value. Owing to his view on this point, Mr. Santayana’s atti- 
tude toward religion seems to be essentially different from his 
attitude toward the subjects of his other four volumes. The 
word “religion,” in its most common use, seems to be confined 
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to a mental attitude which includes a belief in the actual existence 
of some kind of God, or at least in the actual existence of some- 
thing different from any of those realities with the existence of 
which the natural sciences acquaint us. And accordingly Mr. San- 
tayana is excluding from a completely rational life that which 
most men mean by religion, while he does not exclude what they 
mean by common sense, society, art, and science. The only etie. 
stituents of what we commonly call religion to which he does 
allow an ultimate value in the sense explained appear to be the 
following: He makes a great point of the fact that, according 
to him, religious beliefs are generally, if not always, “symbolic” 
of moral truths; and he allows great value to knowledge of the 
moral truths symbolized, while the contemplation of the symbols 
themselves, without belief in their literal truth, often has, he 
thinks, the same high value as the contemplation of other poetic 
fictions. And beyond this he assigns great value to two attitudes 
of mind, which he calls “piety” and “spirituality.” By “piety” 
he seems to mean mainly a certain kind of affectionate attach- 
ment to some of the chief necessary conditions upon which the 
attainment of intrinsic goods in this life depends; and by “spiri- 
tuality,” that attitude of mind in which every action is done for 
the sake of and from affection for the intrinsic or “self-justi- 
fying” goods which can be secured by its means. But he seems 
also to include in his conception of “spirituality” an habitual 
contemplation of an “ideal synthesis of all that is good’”—a syn- 
thesis which is not and will not be real, and which must not (if 
we are to be completely rational) be believed to be so. 

Besides the conclusions that many different goods are attain- 
able in human life, and that the chief of these are such as he has 
mentioned, Mr. Santayana is, I think, also anxious to enforce two 
ethical conclusions which follow from his Rationalism: namely, 
that these goods are the only ones which are attainable by us, 
and that these are only attainable by the methods which the nat- 
ural sciences would recommend. In this way he is anxious to 
condemn the attempt to secure goods in this life by methods 
which the natural sciences show to be unlikely to secure them, 
and also all attempts to secure goods in a future life by means 
which are not likely to secure the best results in this. 

In addition to the exposition of these views, the two subjects 
to which Mr. Santayana gives most space are the arguments 
which would be necessary to justify them. He devotes a good 
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deal of space to arguments in favor of the trustworthiness of 
the natural sciences, and some even to arguments in favor of 
their sole trustworthiness; and he devotes a good deal of space 
to the theory of Ethics. But in treating of both these subjects, 
the confusion of thought of which I have spoken prevents his 
discussion from having much, if any, value except by way of 
mere suggestion. Especially with regard to the theory of Ethics, 
he fails to distinguish the most different propositions from one 
another, so that his statements of principles are full of inconsis- 
tencies. The three principles upon which he seems to insist 
most clearly and consistently are: That a great many different 
goods are attainable in human life; that, whenever anyone en- 
joys anything, an intrinsic good exists; and that we ought not 
to pursue any one good, if its attainment is incompatible with 
that of a greater balance of good. And it should be noticed that 
this last principle is inconsistent with that which he seems to 
declare to be the fundamental principle of a true Ethics: namely, 
that nobody is under any obligation to do any action or to pursue 
any end which he does not himself see to be good. 

The book contains besides a great deal of matter which does 
not seem to have any direct bearing on its main subject—the 
enumeration of goods. Part of this matter is introduced by way 
of remarks on the various human activities, which Mr. Santayana 
is analyzing with a view to pointing out their merits and defects; 
but a great deal of it relates to a subject in which he seems to 
be particularly interested, namely, the primitive origins of the 
various human activities. On this subject, as throughout the 
book, Mr. Santayana makes a great many scattered remarks, 
which are certainly “suggestive,” and perhaps (as he himself 
declares to be his object) “stimulating,” but what he says seems 
to be always mixed with a great deal that is definitely errone- 
ous, and always imbedded in a mass that is greatly wanting in 
clearness. 

EDINBURGH. G. E. Moore. 


THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELicion. By George Bur- 
man Foster, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the 
University of Chicago. Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. 518. 

This volume should have been called Volume I, as it is but 
the critical part of a work of which the constructive part is to 
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appear soon. Lacking the explanatory number, the title js 
somewhat misleading, since the reader expects positive teach- 
ing, and finds only historical survey and destruction of the 
strongholds of dogma, with but little constructive argument, 
If, however, the reader keeps in mind that here the way is 
being cleared of presuppositions preparatory, to working out 
a conception of God and of Christ which shall satisfy the emo- 
tional and religious demands of the modern scientific man, he 
begins to appreciate the fact that the work is perhaps unique 
and is certainly a most significant expression of the new attitude 
of the highest religious thought of to-day. 

Above the wrangles of heresy trials and above the noisy as- 
severations of a ministry which endeavors vainly to convince 
the modern age that the old religion and the new science can 
somehow be patched into a seamless whole, we hear now and 
then a voice which dares to proclaim a progressive religion. 
We find now and then a mind clear enough to see the inherent 
antagonism between the dynamic and static views of life and 
religion, honest enough to admit it, and religious enough to 
devote all its strength to the creation of a new concept of reli- 
gion, and especially of God and his relation to man. Such a 
spirit makes itself evident in the pages of this book, which is 
notable, not for the fact that it accepts and delights in the 
latest work in science and philosophy, but in that it cannot 
satisfy itself with those results alone and let the religious in- 
terest drop into the background. It must, rather, make the 
two interpenetrate and fuse until the cold world of modern 
science and philosophy has once more become a world of values, 
of personality, of God. To be sure, we get only glimpses of 
this outcome in the present volume, as the author proceeds on 
his critical way; but they are hints so tremendous in their 
implications, that they arouse the liveliest curiosity as to the 
positive treatment soon to be forthcoming. 

Let us summarize briefly the work. The title, “The Finality 
of the Christian Religion,” states a paramount issue, that is, 
whether Christianity is an absolute religion which can never 
be superseded, or whether, since development is the universal 
law, it, too, must not pass away. To solve this problem, we 
must first be able to state what the essential of Christianity is, 
and this involves first a study of its historical aspects. We 
must, secondly, determine the relation between the historical 
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or existential judgment so reached and the value judgment, 
and must show that the value judgment has universal validity. 
This is of primary importance. 

The author accordingly goes on to show that Christianity 
in its historical aspect of authority-religion, has been completely 
disarmed. On all the points of inspiration of the Bible, miracle, 
prophecy, the transcendence of God, and the substantiality of 
the soul, it stands defenceless before the science and criticism 
of the day. Is then any religion left, and what is its finality? 

This introduces the question of the test of value. The worth 
of a thing may be judged either from its origin, its cause, or 
from its end, purpose, or use. Authority-religion judged Chris- 
tianity on the score of its origin, arguing that because its origin 
is divine, Christianity itself is divine also. 

But now science declares that this origin is not divine; 
therefore is Christianity as authority-religion condemned before 
the court of reason. Pseudo-science or naturalism next steps 
in, and, agreeing with authority-religion that value is known 
from origin, it ends the matter to its own satisfaction with the 
statement that since religion originated in lowly form, there- 
fore it is worthless. 

In opposition to both of these, the author cites teleology as 
maintaining that value depends upon the end sought, and not 
upon origin, and that naturalism is as great a foe to progress 
as is authority-religion, since it subsumes the world under the 
concept of cause and effect alone, and admits no value judgment. 
It fails to distinguish description from explanation, and as- 
sumes that because it traces a series back for a distance, the 
first of the series is explained, whereas it is still mysterious. 
Similarly, it fails to see that cause and effect may be but the 
outside of which teleology is the inside, and that science itself 
is but a creation of the human spirit, and not a self-dependent 
thing. True science, says teleology, must grant mystery, de- 
pendence and teleology as possibilities, and must admit that the 
other sides of the human spirit can find as complete satisfaction 
in the universe as does the intellectual side in science. Among 
such needs is the assurance of a great and good Being. 

The same conflict between the concepts of causation and 
teleology appears in the moral sphere; for if, as naturalism 
maintains, man is the product of heredity and environment 
alone, then the heart of the moral problem is gone. But this 
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view ignores man’s reflective power, which makes him more 
than a mere phenomenon. If man were only a phenomenon, 
he could not know phenomena. He must also be a noumenon, 
a willing, originative being, in order to build up for himself the 
world of history, thus creating the eternal truth, beauty, and 
goodness which are eternity. So far did Kant carry us in op- 
position to naturalism, but no further; for this is far from 
showing that morality is specifically Christian or that Chris- 
tianity is final. Here, then, the author goes on. 

To naturalism Jesus is the product of his environment; but 
the facts do not seem entirely to justify this assumption. His 
originality defies reduction to the environmental factors, and 
demands our recognition of a creative factor in him which has 
no causal explanation. Science itself, since it admits anew to-day 
the possibility of variations or of a principle of progress, must 
admit such a possibility, and so cannot contradict the value 
judgment that Jesus is uplifted above the relativity of customary 
cause and effect. It is not hostile to the most recent biological 
science to assume the introduction of a new force; nor from 
the standpoint of eternity, or of the value judgment, is it of 
importance whether this force comes at an early or late time 
historically. The culmination of a symphony is not the last 
note. Jesus is the culmination, the living principle, of Chris- 
tianity. 

Is Jesus, then, the finality of religion? To answer this ques- 
tion, we must ask ourselves, “Who was Jesus?” Approaching 
the matter from the historical side, the author in a masterly 
summary of the work accomplished by the higher criticism, 
reaches the conclusion that there remains to us from the past 
no more than traditions of Jesus which reflect only the faith 
of the early Christians and Christ’s own attitude on certain 
points. He thinks that Christ held the views of his time on 
such matters as cosmology, demons, miracles, and the speedy 
end of the world; and that probably he believed he was the 
Messiah in a sense other than history has shown him to be. 
But if Jesus was limited in knowledge, what effect has it upon 
our attitude towards him? Only this—that we recognize that 
thus Jesus could best make intelligible his relation to God; 
that in this way he could best sustain his own heart and the 
courage of his disciples; that thus alone could he exalt suffer- 
ing and service over the materialism and success which were the 
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standard of his time. But Jesus himself still remains in the 
fulness and beauty of his personality. 

Still, once more we must ask, “Who was this Jesus? Was 
he interested in the life of his time? Can he direct us in our 
daily living?” Most apologists have sought to answer these 
questions affirmatively; but once more we are compelled to 
say, “No,” as we rebuild more carefully the conditions under 
which Jesus uttered the words that we believe he did utter. 
Not only had he no interest in science, but none in the indis- 
pensable forms of modern life—the family, education, govern- 
ment: such things were of no importance to him, and to imitate 
his attitude towards them would mean the downfall of modern 
civilization. What then? Is it possible that to obey his will 
may be to disobey his words? That his view of the speedy end 
of the world led to this indifference, and that to him, as to us, 
the essential things are love and purity of mind? 

In facing these questions, the author maintains that Jesus is 
first and last a personality, saving us by his living love, teach- 
ing us that we cannot learn from outside what good is, but 
must generate the good will from ourselves by seeking a per- 
sonal fellowship through love. “Faith in the infinite worth of 
the human personality in the sight of God—if there was any- 
thing new in the thought of Jesus, it was this.” 

Was this faith justified? To Jesus God was his King, but 
most of all, his Father. How did Jesus reach such a faith? 
Given Jesus, the faith was inevitable. God must be at least 
the highest that Jesus could expect of man; at least he must 
be “like man as man ought to be,” and especially as humanity 
showed itself in Christ’s own nature. God is like Jesus—such 
is the assertion of faith even in the face of all the disillusionment 
of modern science and criticism; for otherwise life is valueless, 
and personality of no account. 

But, we have still to ask, is this practical test a valid one? 
Is workability the test of truth? We must await the second 
volume for the light it may throw on these points. 

Of the critical side of the work little need be said. The 
demolishing of authority-religion is so completely done, even 
though so sympathetically, that it is small wonder the eccle- 
siastical press has devoted itself to the bitterest denunciation 
of the author. Nor is it entirely fair to criticise in a detailed way 
the constructive side; since the author hardly begins upon it 
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in this volume. At the same time, what little he does Say raises 
certain questions for which one may fairly expect an answer, 

Perhaps the most fundamental of these is concerned with 
the statement that Jesus is an entirely new spiritual force, which 
statement is supported by the argument that the new evolution 
itself admits the principle of progress, of uncaused variations. 
But would not the further standpoint of science be that every 
genius, indeed, every individual, is such a new force, and that 
future geniuses will be as great as those past—nay, that they 
must be greater if the principle of variation is really a principle 
of progress? 

Again the author says, “We say that it stands to reason that 
perfection can come only in the future, not in the past. But 
when we look at things sub specie eternitatis, no such signifi- 
cance attaches to past and future.” Is not, however, perfection 
a term valid only in time? That is, does it not imply a before? 
Surely it has been repeatedly shown that all attempts to attach 
predicates to infinity end logically in a negation of all predi- 
cates; whereas if we seek a new eternity in time, once more 
there is time. Logical perfection and the syllogism are the out- 
come of living. Our value judgment is another such outcome, 
and is it not inevitable that we shall judge as nearest perfec- 
tion the thing which most appeals to us? Is it conceivable that 
a progressive race shall forever assign the highest value to a 
personality developed under conditions that are less and less 
familiar, less and less adapted to the service of modern living? 

Two other problems that arise are those in connection with 
the concepts of God and of the infinite worth of personality. 
We admit to-day that reason is the child of living, and with 
this the converse—that whatever is the outcome of living must 
be reasonable in the end; that what life demands will find ulti- 
mately a rational explanation. Now, taking this truth, the 
author says that living demands a God-consciousness; there- 
fore there must be one. It demands an infinite worth for the 
personality; therefore that worth exists. 

Is not this a trifle hasty, however? Feeling must, indeed, 
be satisfied. But can we be so sure that the image which 
feeling attaches to its want truly represents that want? The 
whole progress of thought seems rather to be a process of cor- 
rection of the attempts of men to satisfy this deep, underlying 
instinct with a specific thing. From the primitive fetich to the 
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God of Kant! Surely the idea of God will still alter as humanity 
does, and we can assert of him no invariable attributes, unless 
the human race has such. Personality? Why yes, if personality 
is the principle of growth of the human race from man-worm 
to divinity! If our living to-day demands the assumption of a 
God-consciousness and of an infinite worth for personality, then 
in the name of Kant and the modern pragmatists, let us as- 
sume them and be not ashamed! But let us hold them as 
assumptions, as working hypotheses, as faith; for how can we 
escape the conviction that after all they are but the objectifica- 
tion of our own present need? That they should be so does 
not, of course, invalidate their truth to us. It only keeps awake 
the question of their untversal validity. It raises the problem 
of how development can be reconciled with finality, which is 
the great problem to be discussed by the author in his next 
volume. It raises also certain other questions connected with 
this, such as the characteristics of a growing God—his per- 
fection, omnipotence, omniscience, and all the other qualities 
which theology has always attributed to him. 

So we might go on raising questions. But enough has been 
said to show that in the volume under consideration one finds 
a combination of a genuinely philosophical and scientific temper 


with a warmth of religious feeling that makes the problems dis- 
cussed living issues, and that gives a reasonable ground for the 
hope that in his constructive treatment the author will find a 
satisfactory solution of the problem which he has set himself. 


Amy E. TANNER. 


WILSON COLLEGE. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN EpucaTion. By Geraldine Hodgson, 
B. A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke, 1906. Pp. 287. 


So little has been written on this particular period of the his- 
tory of education, that this interesting contribution to the subject 
is especially welcome. 

The attitude of the early Christians towards education is here 
depicted with no slight skill, and a strong effort is made to vin- 
dicate them from the charges of contempt of learning and neg- 
lect of education which have been brought against them by 
certain writers. 

Miss Hodgson’s main contention is that the primitive Chris- 
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tians were necessarily concerned with problems of conduct— 
moral discipline—rather than with those of intellectual educa- 
tion. The state of society in general was such that in order to 
preserve the purity of the infant church it was felt to be neces- 
sary to concentrate upon moral and religious instruction in the 
catechetical schools, the pupils of which were chiefly converts 
from paganism. It must be admitted that Theology and Chris- 
tian Ethics as taught in these schools afford scope also for intel- 
lectual training, especially as the methods of teaching appear to 
have been sound. The Fathers themselves were, for the most 
part, learned men, and Miss Hodgson quotes extensively from 
their writings in support of the view that it was not that they 
despised ordinary learning, but that they felt it could not be put 
in the first place. We must not forget, however, that most of 
the catechetical schools were attended by pupils of all ages— 
drawn from all ranks of society—and that in many of them the 
course of instruction lasted only for a few years. It is doubtful 
therefore whether it is quite fair to compare them with schools 
of the ordinary type. Living in expectation of the second advent 
and with few prospects or desires for worldly advancement, it is 
not surprising that the primitive Christians laid little stress upon 
ordinary learning as a necessary preparation for professional 
or political life. The view which came into prominence in the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, that classical studies, by re- 
vealing life to the pupils, afforded the best kind of moral train- 
ing, largely because indirect and unconscious, could hardly be 
expected to appeal to those for whom the urgent need was to 
separate themselves from the world, and to mark out the Christian 
ideal of life as one quite different from that of the Pagan. 

We are at the present time engaged in considering the im- 
portance of direct instead of indirect moral instruction, and it 
is therefore of peculiar interest to have our attention directed to 
those schools in which this direct training and instruction was 
considered all-important. 

The interest and value of this educational work of the primi- 
tive Christians is brought vividly before us; but while admitting 
its value, we are inclined to differ from Miss Hodgson as to its 
efficacy, and to doubt whether this material of instruction alone 
would go far in preparing the pupils for a strenuous and useful 


life. 
MILLICENT MACKENZIE. 


University COoLLece, CARDIFF. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHRISTIAN Etuics. By A. E. 
Balch, M. A. London: Charles H. Kelly. Pp. 266. 


This book belongs to a series entitled, “Books for Bible Stu- 
dents,” of which the Rev. Arthur E. Gregory, D. D., is editor. 
It is not easy from a perusal of the volume before us to deter- 
mine the class of readers for which it is intended. The book 
strikes us as being both too elementary and too advanced. For 
students who have already made some headway in the subject, 
the treatment, or a large portion of it, is too general and frag- 
mentary. On the other hand, it frequently presupposes knowl- 
edge and ideas which beginners cannot be expected to possess. 

The book opens with two introductory chapters, the first being 
on the value of the study of Christian Ethics and the other on 
the relation of Christian Ethics to other fields of thought. These 
are followed by three chapters which are described as “prepara- 
tory to the central or main topic,” and which treat in turn of 
“Man as a moral agent” (ch. III), “The objective conditions 
of ethical life” (ch. IV), and the “Moral conflict” (ch. V). The 
succeeding chapters are occupied with the question of the Highest 
Good. After having given a brief and necessarily scanty account 
of the chief theories reached independently of the influence of 
Christian teaching (ch. VI), the author proceeds in the next 
chapter (ch. VII) to set forth the meaning which the conception 
bears in Christian Ethics. A good feature of this treatment is 
the emphasis laid on the social as well as the individual aspect 
of the Summum Bonum. Christianity seeks not only to provide 
blessedness for the individual, but also to establish a kingdom of 
God on earth. In addition, however, to setting up a Summum 
Bonum, Christianity supplies “a standard of conduct by which 
directly and immediately acts may be measured,” or “an inter- 
mediate conception between the Summum Bonum and particular 
rules.” This is the Christian Ideal or the Example of Christ (chs. 
VIII and IX). The closing chapters deal with Ethical Progress 
(ch. X), the Christian virtues (ch. XI), and the influence of 
Christian ideas on social institutions (ch. XII). 

The general plan of the book, which we have outlined above, 
is distinctly good, but except in certain parts the same cannot 
be said of the execution. The unevenness of the work seems to 
us very marked. The treatment, which is at times lucid and 
vigorous, is allowed in certain places to lapse into rhetoric of a 
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vague and somewhat incoherent kind. The author appears to best 
advantage in the more general discussions or when he is occu- 
pied with the direct exposition of Christian ideas and duties, 
In these chapters he says much that is valuable and suggestive, 
Indeed, throughout the book he leaves the impression of being 
more conversant with Christianity than philosophy. When his 
treatment becomes technical, as for instance, when he essays philo- 
sophical analysis or institutes comparison between different sys- 
tems, his handling of the subject is sometimes feeble and inexact. 
As an instance of loose and inexact description a statement oc- 
curring on page 92, may be quoted. “This is the meaning of 
utilitarianism—an attempt to find in all virtue and regard for 
others latent or modified selfishness.” 

The composition betrays at times great carelessness and the 
book contains far too many involved and awkward sentences. 
The following statement, on pages 49, 50, about desire, shows how 
careless the writer can be about his sentences. “It is frequently 
used as though they (sic) were conflicting tendencies to action, 
considered apart for (sic) their relation to the person acting.” 
On page 45 we find “cerebral con-commitant”; on page 66 “un- 
restricted from.” 

The book contains several indications here and there of having 
been hurriedly written. But even as it stands, it contains much 
that is sound and suggestive. A thorough revision, together 
with the excision of certain sections where the discussion is too 
brief and inadequate to be helpful would considerably enhance 
its value and usefulness. W. JENKyYN JONES. 


University COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 
THE Positive OutTcoME oF PuiLosopHy. By Joseph Dietzgen, 


translated by Ernest Untermane, with an introduction by 
Dr. Anton Pannekock. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 1906. 


Pp. vi, 444. 


THE PuysicaL Basis oF MiInp AND Morats. By M. H. Fitch. 
Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 1906. Pp. 266. 


SoclaAL AND PuILosopHicaL Stupres. By Paul Lafargue. 
Chicago: Chas H. Kerr & Co., 1906. Pp. 165. 


These three books may conveniently be noticed together, as 
all are contributions to the interesting reformulation of philos- 
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ophy from a Marxian standpoint. The writers of all three are 
—pardon the phrase—exploiters of “the materialistic interpre- 
tation” of all things mundane, including those phantasms of the 
mind which have danced their way down the ages under the 
names of religion, metaphysics, and morality. 

This particular materialistic interpretation, however, the reader 
must understand, is not the bourgeois materialism of the nine- 
teenth century evolutionists. Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel, and all 
their kind lived still in the dark ages of individualism, and 
therefore failed to see that a true materialistic interpretation of 
the world really could not be formulated in terms of energy 
and molecules. The particular turtle on which the universe 
actually rests is property. The institution of private property, 
and its complement, wage slavery, gave birth to all of man’s 
philosophical concepts, shaped his religious dogmas, and de- 
termined his morality. 

That is to say, they did all these things after the days of 
primitive communion had gone by. If those days could have 
endured, man obviously would always have been a monist; but, 
of course, a non-rational, uncritical one. Knowing nothing of 
conflict in his economic life, he could have perceived no distinc- 
tions. Exchange and private property, however, introducing 
the distinction (empirical) between those who get too much, 
and those who don’t get enough, made men aware of the 
dualism of good and bad, right and wrong, spirit and matter, 
in short, of being and not being. Started on this road, he had 
to bring up at Kant, Hegel, and Herbert Spencer. 

It’s a sorry tale, but the villain has been discovered, and hap- 
pier days are in sight. Private property is doomed, and bour- 
geois philosophy will follow it into the outer darkness. Social- 
ism and proletarian science will unify the body politic and the 
human soul, the latter being, as every one will clearly see, a 
function of collectivism. These three little books are harbingers 
of the new day. 

Mr. Dietzgen offers us the thesis that “philosophy was at 
first impelled by the nebulous desire for universal world wisdom, 
and has finally assumed the form of a lucid special investigation 
of the theory of understanding.” Particular conclusions of its 
lucid labors are: “Modern psychologists have at last divined, 
if not recognized, that the human soul is not a metaphysical 
thing, but a phenomenon.” “It is the merit of philosophy to 
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have demonstrated that metaphysics is possible only as a fan- 
tastical speculation.” These prepare us for the denouement 
namely: “Things are ideas, ideas are names, and things, ideas, 
and names are subject to continuous perfection.” “Stable mo- 
tion, and mobile stability constitute the reconciling contradiction 
which enables us to reconcile all contradictions.” 

Mr. Fitch is less recondite than Mr. Dietzgen, but he gets 
nearer to the great common heart of proletarian man. His view 
of man “makes him a product of nature,” and “the highest code 
of ethics will be based on this necessity of maintaining a rational 
correspondence with environment.” Unfortunately, Mr. Fitch 
does not show us in detail the fundamental reality that nature 
is property, and that the environment to which man is to ad- 
just himself must be made consistently Marxian. 

This desideratum is supplied by M. Lafargue, who demon- 
strates that the God concept is a product and necessity of bour- 
geois existence, and by irresistible logic leads us up to the con- 
clusion of the whole matter, to wit: “Ethics, like the other 
phenomena of human activity, is subject to the law of economic 
materialism formulated by Marx: The mode of production of 
the material life dominates in general the development of the 
social, political, and intellectual life.” 

FRANKLIN H. GippINos. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Tue Nature OF TrutH: An Essay. By Harold H. Joachim, 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. 182. 


THOUGHT AND TuINGs: A Study of the Development and Mean- 
ing of Thought. Or, Genetic Logic. By J. Mark Baldwin, 
Ph. D., etc. Vol. I. Funcrionat Loeic, or Genetic Theory 
of Knowledge. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York: The MacMillan Co., 1906. Pp. xiv, 273. 


These two volumes may be taken as an indication of the grow- 
ing interest in epistemology among English-speaking philos- 
ophers. It hardly falls within the scope of a journal of Ethics 
to give a critical account of such works; and it must suffice 
here to give a general indication of their nature. The work of 
Mr. Joachim is written from what may be broadly characterized 
as a Hegelian or Bradleyan point of view; and this gives it a 
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special interest, since it has been rather the fashion of late among 
writers of this school to deny that there is any such thing as 
epistemology. The Essay is divided into four chapters: I. Truth 
as Correspondence; II. Truth as a Quality of Independent En- 
tities; III. Truth as Coherence (containing two sections: 1. The 
Coherence-Notion of Truth; 2. Degrees of Truth); IV. The 
Negative Element and Error. The second chapter is concerned 
with the view of truth that is chiefly associated with the names 
of Mr. B. Russell and Mr. G. E. Moore. The reply to Mr. 
Joachim’s criticisms by Mr. Russell in the October number of 
Mind should be noted. The third chapter is mainly concerned 
with the doctrines of Mr. Bradley. Mr. Joachim does not dis- 
cuss the view of truth commonly described by the term Prag- 
matism; and it is doubtful whether the reasons given for this 
omission are adequate. There can be no doubt that Mr. Joachim’s 
book is a very valuable contribution to philosophy, though it con- 
fessedly leaves some fundamental difficulties unsolved. 

Professor Baldwin’s book is somewhat more difficult to char- 
acterize. It is an extensive work, apparently intended to com- 
prise several volumes, though only one has at present appeared. 
Its general nature is indicated by the term Genetic Logic, which 
brings it into close relation to the works of Hegel and Dr. Bosan- 
quet; but the psychological and epistemological—as distinguished 
from the more purely logical—sides are more prominent in Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s book than in the Logics of Hegel and Bosan- 
quet; and the method of treatment aims at being more purely 
genetic. It is a work of much learning and research, and of 
very considerable interest; but it will be easier to estimate its 
value when the remaining parts have been completed. 

It should be added that in neither of these books is any attempt 
made to draw a sharp distinction between epistemological prob- 
lems and those that belong to ontology. 

J. S. MAcKENZIE. 

University COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


THE DissociaTION OF A PersonaLity: A Biological Study in 
Abnormal Psychology, by Morton Prince, M. D. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1906. 


This book, which is the result of the continuous study of one 
case for a period of more than six years, together with the anal- 
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ogous cases which are already known to the medical profession, is 
the first serious attempt to interest any but the special reader in 
some of the problems of abnormal psychology, which present them- 
selves particularly to the medical practice, rather than to the pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology. To-day the study of the 
causes and treatment of all kinds of nervous disorders is one of the 
most absorbing and important in the field of science, and Dr. 
Prince has perhaps gone further than any one else in America in 
clearing up much of the rubbish which has hindered even a slight 
understanding of nervous diseases. Aside, then, from the fact that 
the book reads like the strangest romance, it is of great interest in 
that it shows or suggests the causes of many of the unusual nervous 
states which in the brutal and egotistical push of everyday life are 
looked upon as simple perversions of humor, while in reality they 
are pathological states which careful intelligent treatment would 
completely rectify. From this it will be seen that the book, care- 
fully read, will also be an aid to that great body of practitioners who 
are constantly coming in contact with more or less aggravated 
conditions of nervous instability, their only treatment of which is 
now by means of drugs. 

It would be very difficult for anyone who believes himself normal 
to read this book with any other feeling than that, perhaps, with 
which he read, long ago, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: unless, indeed, 
he read that visionary masterpiece with the firm conviction that it 
was all true. True, to be sure, it was, in the sense that it presented 
nothing which modern psychical investigation has not proven to 
exist in actual life, and the case of which this book of Dr. Prince 
gives the full history, presents all the strange changes of personal- 
ity and of character which Mr. Hyde showed different from Dr. 
Jekyll, except the wanton cruelty and unrestrained brutality. 

The task of presenting to the public a case of this kind in such a 
way as to retain its dramatic interest and render it easy of compre- 
hension, while at the same time endowing it with a sufficient so- 
briety to impose its really scientific character, is by no means an 
easy one. Dr. Prince believed that it might best be accomplished 
by adopting the biological method of presenting facts as they oc- 
curred, and at times determining the importance of the facts so far 
presented. This method, of course, necessitated a great many 
repetitions, and at times made the book heavy, though it had the 
advantage, questionable, perhaps, of helping it out of the field of 
evident science into that of seeming romance. I am not sure that 
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the interest is in this way increased, except possibly for the reader 
who might wish simply the thread of strange events, without 
stopping to inquire into the deeper psychological conditions made 
evident by these phenomena. But even these phenomena, in the 
present volume, often require some explanation or commentary at 
the time they are presented, and that same explanation is again 
necessary, or seemed so, when their relation is shown. Thus a 
certain amount of confusion arises from the very method which it 
was hoped would work toward clearness. In some instances, too, 
the interest the author felt in his subject led him to make digres- 
sions (such as on page 149) the only effect of which is to lengthen 
unnecessarily the book and distract the reader’s attention, while 
not really making him better acquainted with the subject. These 
restrictions are but technical imperfections of form and manner of 
presentation, and do not materially lessen the interest of the book; 
do not at all lower the value of the subject. 

The dissociation of a personality: perhaps that does not mean 
much to you now. Read the book, and it will mean to you then the 
events of six years of the strangest life of which probably there is 
any definite record. It is the authentic story of a young woman’s 
body which has for five years been possessed, occupied, directed in 
its movements, cared for or abused, loved or hated alternatingly by 
three different mental entities, three different persons. That is 
difficult to understand ; rather hard to believe. Let me explain: If 
you who are reading should suddenly lose consciousness com- 
pletely, and a consciousness as different from yours as any you can 
conceive should enter your body and direct its movements, that 
body would certainly perform acts which were utterly foreign to 
your nature, and might, for the period of occupation by this strange 
consciousness, be quite different in its nature and in its movements 
from the body which reflected your mentality. So, too, it might 
further differ if it were possessed by a mind unlike this second as 
it was unlike your own. You would be likely, upon waking, upon 
changing from one state to another, to find what was practically 
permanent in you, your body, was in a position or place which you, 
the present owner, could in no way explain. Do you not think you 
would feel confused, possibly a trifle troubled, to wake to find your- 
self in a train going you knew not where, and going there you 
knew not why? or sitting on the seashore in some desolate place you 
utterly failed to recognize? Yet these situations are simple in 
comparison with the troubles a constant change of associations 
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would work in your social world. Now just such were the condi- 
tions of life to which Miss Beauchamp, the subject—I was going 
to say heroine—of this remarkable book, had constantly to adapt 
herself. Miss Beauchamp, or the Misses Beauchamp—for 
the three personalities which alternated with one another in the 
conscious direction of the one body which the world knew as Miss 
Beauchamp—were each absolutely distinct one from the other; 
each had its own conscious life and its hoard of memories, its likes 
and dislikes, its beliefs, and its friends and enemies. Sometimes, 
happily, these were alike, so that two, maybe, of the Misses Beau- 
champ had the same friend, or shunned the thing they in common 
held distasteful. But more often in nothing was there such accord, 
and much life was unlived as fast as a change occurred. Even if 
the three directing minds were of a common understanding in try- 
ing to lessen as much as possible the difficulties which their con- 
stant interchange imposed upon them, life would have been far less 
a burden to them than it actually was. Instead they were at con- 
tinual strife with each other, laboring incessantly to undo the work 
which each had done, and each laying obstructions in the way of 
any progress which either of the other two had hoped to make. If 
you were living in the same house with such a nature, with such a 
person, you would probably suppress him, or else change your 
abode—possibly you might do both: but forced to live in the same 
body with an individual of so provoking a nature, to alternate with 
him, to come after him into consciousness, and be forced to accept 
all the pleasant surprises he had with much forethought arranged 
for your satisfaction, you would, without doubt, after a little while 
become most active and vindictive in the skill with which you 
thwarted these attacks, and planned vengeance upon vour two re- 
lentless enemies. This you would surely do—unless you were an 
angel. 

Now that is just exactly what one of these persons of the hero- 
ine’s life was—a saint. A saint, an angel, they are the same thing, 
and neither are meant for this world, so when she had to fight 
against the other two for her existence in the flesh, she was at 
great disadvantage, and had, of course, to disappear, to become 
after a long while but a memory to the others, and a great pain 
and cause for wonderment to herself, in the rare moments when 
she came into consciousness. It was she, nevertheless, who as 2 
dissociated personality, a part of the real complete person—now 
we have got at what she was, at what they all were—was the first 
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to make her appearance, and to show those conditions of hysteria 
and anesthesia which unmistakably indicate a state of dissociation 
of consciousness. Anzsthesia, aboulia, amnesia, hysteria, abnor- 
mal susceptibility to suggestions, all these pathological states show 
that the mind—and this is the theory which Dr. Prince promises 
to develop for us in another volume—by some psychological acci- 
dent has been divided into more than one’ conscious entity, into 
two or three “bundles,” shall I say’? of conscious states. These 
mental states, dissociated from the main stream of consciousness, 
remain “subconscious” when not in communication with the motor 
and sensory centres. Through hypnosis they may become momen- 
tarily or temporarily “conscious :” for this period there is generally 
complete amnesia, that is, absence of memory. In the case of 
Miss Beauchamp, three such conscious states were in alternation 
automatically, and in the case of one, called in joke Sally, volition- 
ally, in part, at least. For though at times, and for long periods 
this personality was not in communication with the sensory and 
motor centres, was really a “subconsciousness,” still she was aware 
of the impressions received and the movements made by the per- 
sonality which for the time’ was in control of those centres, and 
upon herself coming into possession of the body, had: complete 
memory af the events of the body’s life while she was a “subcon- 
sciousness.” Thus it is probable that’ her life was continuous, 
while that of her companions of the body was broken by long 
periods of blankness, corresponding with the lapses of conscious- 
ness which occurred while either of the other personalities con- 
trolled the life centres. These two other personalities, the “Saint” 
and the “Devil,” as Sally was pleased to call them, because of their 
opposite characteristics, are the two dissociated parts of the origi- 
nal and normal being, whose unity was destroyed by a psychologi- 
cal catastrophe some ten years ago, and of which the Saint alone 
continued in conscious existence until 1898, when Sally and the 
Devil came into life as the result of events which the book relates 
with great fullness. 

The reading or the careful study of these events, and an under- 
standing of the psychological connection between them, will be 
found of much interest to all classes of readers, not alone those 
who are looking for tales of the strange and unaccountable in 
human life, but also, and principally those who are interested in all 
kinds of psychic phenomena and whose endeavor it is through their 
profession of medicine to render normal those irregularities of 
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mind which are in reality of a hysterical nature, and which are too 
frequently looked upon as a perversion of character or tempera- 
ment. Just how much life is a question of mental condition, and 
how much it is altered by the changes which take place in the mind 
is most clearly shown by the event described on pages 246 and 247, 
which is attractive, too, because of its theatrical ending—of which, 
indeed, this book contains its full share. Nothing, surely, could be 
more dramatic than some of the scenes which the constant changes 
of personality present to us, and few things could be more tragic, 
in the inner sense of tragic, than some of the situations which these 
changes involve. This is scarcely the place to give examples, for 
this “house divided against itself’ (such is the title of one of the 
most instructive chapters) presents complications of life which it 
is hardly possible to conceive unless the whole history of the case 
be known. Still, the final struggle between two of the person- 
alities, which resulted in the discovery of the true nature of the 
case, and in the synthesis of the disintegrated parts into the orig- 
nal (?) whole, is sufficiently strange to be interesting, even de- 
tached from the rest of the story. These two states, Sally and the 
“Devil’’—the other personality, the Saint, has now been absent for 
a long while—determine upon mutual annihilation, resolve to per- 
mit no interference from their physician, Dr. Prince, who for years 
has been the director of their affairs and who has prevented seri- 
ous conflicts, and open their campaign of destruction. Sally, who 
is a continuous consciousness, even though often subconscious, and 
who besides is anzsthetic, has a decided advantage over her ad- 
versary. By being able to appear practically at will, and because of 
her anzsthesia, she is able to inflict upon the body they both occupy 
alternately pain from which she escapes because of her insensi- 
bility, but which, when her adversary becomes conscious at Sally’s 
will, renders her life unbearable. This struggle lasts for about 
two weeks, at the end of which their common body has been 
brought to such a state of exhaustion that Sally herself becomes 
frightened at its condition, and has recourse to Dr. Prince, who 
ends the strife. This episode, though nearly fatal to the company, 
was still a happy occurrence, for it furnished data which made pos- 
sible a true understanding of the case. From this time on their 
mental affairs begin to mend, and to-day Miss Beauchamp is prac- 
tically a normal being, whose lapses into disintegration are of 
great infrequency, and of but momentary duration. 

This book, which, as I have said, presents almost every event of 
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psychological importance which it has been possible to observe with 
any scientific exactness, contains many questions of real scientific 
interest, which are here merely touched upon in passing, but of 
which Dr. Prince surely owes us a more extensive study and ex- 
position, such, for instance, as the relations existing between the 
subconscious thoughts and the speech and motor and sensory 
centres, suggested on page 62, or that of visions and experience, 
and again the subject of instability and suggestibility, which is 
therapeutically of infinite importance. Questions, too, of morals 
are also suggested, such as the treatment of Sally in the final set- 
tlement of affairs. If, as was the case, both the Saint and the 
Devil were forced to lose individual consciousness, to die, so that the 
synthesized personality, supposedly the original personality, might 
again exist and continue her normal life, while Sally, as truly a per- 
sonality as either of the two who were synthesized, is imprisoned 
within her fleshly walls eternally, for she has not lost consciousness 
as have the others, is not a terrible fate imposed upon this mental 
entity? Since she must still live, and two had to die in any solu- 
tion of the difficulty, would it not be better to pass over the ques- 
tion of what process would recreate the original Miss Beauchamp 
—has she indeed been found ?—and what real advantage to any- 
one that she should be?—and give to Sally a real life, instead of 
condemning her to a perpetual imprisonment? Unquestionably it 
is of interest to know that the two parts put together made the 
original whole—a whole, however, that was already dead; but the 
interest is nearly akin to that which physicians feel in learning by 
experiment how much the agony of a dying man may be prolonged 
by the judicious use of drugs, and in its cruelty resembles the per- 
petuation in misery and insanity of an existence which nature, even 
if only left to itself, would straightway obliterate. Will society 
ever recognize the solely personal value of life ? 
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